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Answer: Our “Invisible Assets” 


Our 1946 Annual Report lists more than $196,000,000 in Assets of 


Insurance Company of North America and more than $266,000,000 in 
Assets for the North America group. 

Yet there is something missing—for no way has been devised by which 
an insurance company can show the value of its INVISIBLE ASSETS—the 
goodwill and friendly cooperation of its Agents and Brokers. 

We, at North America, prize these invisible assets highly, and credit them 
with a large part in the growth and continued progress of our Companies. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
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COMPANIES, Aiclackijhea 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 

















TAREE REASONS WAY ROIALS 


ARE A DEUTER BUY FOR YOU 


GREATER EFFICIENCY! 

Royal has more work-saving, time-saving features 

than any other typewriter. This is a fact which 
@ results in higher production per machine. Call in 

your Royal representative—and be shown the proof 

—in an actual Royal demonstration! 


GREATER DURABILITY! 


Royals are the sturdiest typewriters engineering 
science has produced. Because of this fact, Royals 
@ stand up longer, spend more time on the job, less 
time out for repairs. Result: Royals cut steno- 
graphic work losses to a minimum, give you the 
maximum return from your typewriter investment. 


THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS 

A national survey made among hundreds of busi- 

ness girls shows that Royal is the preferred type- 
@ writer—2 to 1 over any other typewriter. Your steno- 

graphic staff will do more and better work on 

machines they prefer to use. Order Royals! 


HUY AL 


Wools Nel Topeurilte 















SWAMI: For you I see a journey— 
it will be to a big building of many 
rooms, and I feel that this place, it 
is one place where you really are 
the guest. 


MAN: Boy, oh boy! That musi be 
The Hotel Pennsylvania! 


SWAMI: I see you in a sparkling 
white room. There are many tow- 
els, much soap, and a waterfall. 
Wait—you reach up a hand and 
the waterfall changes its spray. 
Magic! 

MAN: Nope! Just The Pennsylva- 
nia’s 3-way showerhead! 


SWAMI: Hah! Look! Music, danc- 
ing, beautiful singers! You have a 
television set right in your room! 
The crystal ball, she shows not 
many such rooms, yet. But soon 
there will be many, many more! 
MAN: And right now, Swami, every 
guest can enjoy television in the 
cocktail lounge at The Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 


SWAMI: Now the crystal shows you 
sleeping like a baby. That bed, it 
looks so soft, so very comfortable. 
But what is this? I see numbers, 
eight... three... seven! 


MAN: Yep! That’s The Pennsyl- 
vania’s 837-coil spring mattress! 


SWAMI: Now you are sitting at a 
table. Many friendly people are 
bringing much food. Ah, such 
soups, such meats, such desserts! 
Just looking makes me faint with 
hunger. 


MAN: Just thinking of those meals 
makes me hungry! 





PENNSYI VAN 1A 


James H. Me Cabe, general 
THE STATLER HOTEL im, IN NEW YORK 
Cpponte Fennaylronia Ration 








P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try 
to plan your visit to Hotel Penn- 
sylvania for Friday, Saturday, or 
Sunday—that’s when you’ll have 
the best chance of getting the kind 
of accommodations you want! 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 





STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1947 Range 

High Low 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 85 80 
Aetna Insurance Co. 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Agricultural Insurance Co. 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
American Automobile Insurance Co. 
American Casualty Co. ie 
American Equitable ‘Assurance ‘Co. 
American Home Fire Assurance Co 
American Insurance Co. pang ewark) 
American Re-Insurance Co. . 
American Reserve Insurance Co. 
American Surety Co. 
Automobile Insurance Co. 
Baltimore American Insurance Co. 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. 
Boston Insurance Co. 
Camden Fire Insurance Assn. 
Carolina Insurance Co. 
City of New York Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.... 
Continental Casualty Co. 
Continental Insurance Co. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 
Employers Group Associates 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. 
Excess Insurance Co. of America 
Federal Insurance Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Co. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. (Newark) 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 
General Reinsurance Corp. 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ... 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
Globe & Republic Insurance Co. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
Great American Insurance Co. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. 
Home Insurance Co. 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co. 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York 
Kansas City F. & M. Insurance Co. ...... 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. 
Mass. Bonding & Insurance Co. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. 
Merchants & Mfrs, Fire Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Co. 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
National Liberty Insurance Co. 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Co. 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 
New York Fire Insurance Co. 
Northern Insurance Co. 
North River Insurance Co. 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Huartrord.. 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. (The) 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co. 
Pacific Indemnity Co. 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Co. 
Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Preferred Accident Insurance Co. 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. ... 
Reinsurance Corp. of New York 
Republic Insurance Co.—Dallas 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Seaboard Surety Co. 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Co. 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
U. S. Fire Insurance Co. 
U. S. Guarantee Co. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


March 
31, 1947 


& Ins. 
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IVE AND GENERAL OFFICES. 


BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. Y. 


inder Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Ra 
¥ in the United States. Publiration Date: 
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“dow Mutual Life of New York 


achieves closer control of 
supplies with HALF the work 


...with KARDEX 
VISIBLE CONTROL 


of operating forms 


and supply items 


combination order, delivery and perpetual stock 

control system that is extraordinarily accurate has 
been developed by purchasing officials of Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York through the use of 
eficient KARDEX control. 


The plan has already yielded remarkable savings in time 
and labor, and is expected ultimately to achieve 50% 
reduction in inventory investment when deliveries become 
more dependable. Meanwhile, substantial savings are in 
effect through the maintaining of better balanced supply, 
purchasing in more economical quantities, and releasing 
for other work personnel no longer needed for operating 
the record. 


Items are rarely out of stock, and very few are approach- 
ing the critical point—so smoothly does this system 
function! Graph-A-Matic signalling on the visible margins 
of the Kardex record provides positive and up-to-date 
knowledge of stock conditions. The signal is fully extend- 


ed to the right when normal supply of an item is on 
hand; when the balance drops to Ordering Point, routine 
procurement procedure is initiated, with special signal 
positions designated to cover all contingencies. 


Copies of all requisitions go to the Comptroller’s Depart- 
ment, which with the use of Punched Card Tabulations 
records all disbursements, priced out at current average 
cost. This independent check proves the high degree of 
accuracy of Mutual’s Kardex system. Discrepancies are 
extremely small but when they do occur, are easily traced 
and adjusted. Periodic item stock counts provide an 
additional cross check on the system. 


Call your Remington Rand Systems Technician for details 
of how this unique Operating Form and Supply Item 
Record operates to obtain unparalleled efficiency. Or write 
to Systems Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


with KARDEX 
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Reminglon Rend 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 





OWNER- 
MANAGEMENT 


Guarantees the True Spirit of 


Hespitality 


THE DRAhE 


Outstanding in its facilities for business 

and professional conferences. Your inquiries 
are appreciated and will receive prompt 
attention. Communicate with G.E.R. Flynn, 


Director of Sales. 


DRAKE 


Chirage 


Edwin L. Brashears 
PRESIDENT 





BEST’S STOCK INDEX 


20 CASUALTY STOCKS 


50 FIRE STOCKS 


4939 19340-1995 199601997 19se 1999 1940 14r 1942 19491844 A ee oy 


* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price ind f 50 i i 
20 railroad and 30 public utility stocks combined. Austad, 


Casualty 
1946 


485.8 
454.8 
466.7 
474.8 
472.1 
464.9 
461.6 
449.0 
398.0 

" 396.8 
394.0 
400.5 


NSURANCE shares declined two to three per cent 

last month with virtually all issues in the minus column. 
Fire stocks which had moved forward for three con- 
secutive months closed the month at 204.9, a decline 
from 210.8 but still considerably above the November 
month-end index of 193.7. Casualty shares declined to 
390.1, the lowest closing since the end of April, 1945. 


Fire Stocks 


Only three fire stocks in our index moved forward 
in March—Aetna Fire, up 2% points to 541% ; Hanover, 
up nearly a point to 26 and Westchester, up one-half 
point to 351%. Leaders on the downside were Fidelity- 
Phenix, off nearly 6 points to 5314 ; Fireman’s Fund, off 
7 points to 91% and Hartford, off 7 points to 100%. 


Casualty Stocks 


The only casualty stocks in our index to register 
gains last month were New Amsterdam and General 
Reinsurance, each up one-half point. Leading the de- 
cline were Preferred Accident, off one point to 5; 
Hartford Steam Boiler, off 214 points to 37 and Ameri- 
can Surety, down 3% points to 54. 











You can reduce your printing and duplicating 
costs 50% or more by using Vari-Typer*, the 
Office Composing Machine. And you can save 
precious days or weeks in production of 
forms, bulletins, catalogs, reports, price 
lists, rate books, booklets, and house organs! 


Any typist in your office can quickly prepare 
master copy or stencils on Vari-Typer 
—the letter keys are located where they 
are on a typewriter. 


It’s the changeable type that makes the 
difference. The copy that is unrolled from 
Vari-Typer is comparable in attractiveness 
to high quality printed matter because you 
can use any combination of hundreds of sizes 
and styles of type. Your typist can change 
from one style or size to any other! You 
can use large type for headlines...bold face 
for emphasis...highly condensed and smal] 
type for detailed text...mathematical and 
other symbols. 


This text copy composed by 
Vari-Typer in the Bodoni 
Book Series. 


Cut in Half 


your printing and 


duplicating costs 


...and save days 
in getting jobs done 


What comes out of Vari-Typer is master 
copy...sharp and clean...with automatically 
justified (squared) margins...ready to put 
in your duplicating or offset machine. ..ready 
to run off the same day! Nocostly composition 
bills...no waiting for printers...every 
job compact, attractive, impressive! 


Learn how hundreds of leading insurance, 
banking, commercial, and other organizations 
save 50% or more with Var i-Typer...get better 
work...get it quicker! Arrange for a free 
demonstration of this compact, inexpensive 
machine...send for a variety of Vari-Typed 
samples. Write toDept. Bi-4, RalphC. Coxhead 
Corporation, 333 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 14, New York. 


Witha twist of the 
wrist, your typist 
can change from 
one style and size 
of type toany other. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. & foreign 
countries=Marca Registrada 
Marca Deposée 


Prepares Copy for Duplication 
RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


DEPT. BI-4, 333 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 











FIRE PREVENTION 
CONFERENCE 


EDERAL District Judge John 

C. Knox of the Southern District 
of New York and Dr. Harry C. 
Byrd, president of the University of 
Maryland, have accepted President 
Truman’s invitation to serve as 
chairmen of the Committees on 
Laws and Law Enforcement and 
Fire Prevention Education, respec- 
tively, of the President’s Conference 
on Fire Prevention. Major General 
Philip B. Fleming, administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency and of 
the Office of Temporary Controls, 
is general chairman of the Confer- 
ence. 

The Committee on Laws and Law 
Enforcement will make a study of 
existing laws affecting the control of 
fire hazards while the Committee on 
Fire Prevention Education will make 
a study of educational factors which 
tend to prevent fire losses. Both 
Committees will present their re- 
commendations to the General Con- 
ference in Washington, D. C. May 
6 to 8. 

In calling the Conference Presi- 
dent Truman noted that fires caused 
10,000 deaths and an aggregate 


SH-£"YBIDGLASS-FRASE: property loss exceeding $561,- 
R&R aL TASER 000,000 in 1946. Approximately 


Now your typists can correct Fluid Duplicator Masters 
—and get neater, more reliable copies—by using a 


Brushes away typing errors with only a feather touch. 2,000 delegates representing state, 


No shield required to protect carbon copies. 


Residue does not Gum Up the typewriter mechanism. municipal and interested organiza- 


tions are expected to attend the 
Equip your entire office staff with Rush-Erasers—wwithout Washington meetings. 

risking a cent. Guaranteed user-satisfaction, or the purchase 
price will be refunded. 


RUSH-FybRglass-ERASER 
FybRglass Refills (Pkg. of 2) LOSS ADJUSTMENT VOLUME 


See your stationer first. If he cannot supply you, 


send us his name with your order. OSS ADJUSTING” is the latest 

edition of the Insurance Educator 

, THE ERASER Co., INC. Series published by The Weekly 

Reloads in 15 seconds! Syracuse 2, N. Y. Underwriter Publishing Company. 


Edited by Woodhull Hay, the book, 
is divided into four parts, each of 


WILL CONSIDER which considers the principles and 


methods of loss adjusting in one 
representing a strong well managed non board field of property insurance. Fire 
Casualty Insurance Company for State of Michigan. losses (Part I) is by Prentiss B. 


Excellent local and state wide contacts. Reed; inland marine losses (Part 
IIT) by William M. Mortimer ; auto- 


BRADLEY INSURANCE AGENCY mobile losses (Part III); by B. L. 
H. S. Bradley, Pres. Jones; and windstorm losses (Part 
14827 E. Jefferson Ave. at Alter Rd. IV) by Roy G. Bachman. Copies 
Detroit 15, Michigan may be obtained from The Weekly 
Est.—1937 Underwriter, 116 John Street, New 

York 7, N. Y., 230 pps. 




















Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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FURNISH 
CONVINCING 
PROOF OF 


EFFECTIVENESS 


The outstanding value of ADT Central 
Station Protection Services is most ef- 
fectively demonstrated by the accom- 


panying statistics for 1946. 


The continuous high ratio of immunity 
from fire and burglary losses enjoyed 
by ADT Subscribers for the past ten 


years is most significant. 


Only through the superior facilities and 
experience of a nation-wide service or- 
ganization of protection specialists 


could such results be attained. 








values pr 


: Watchmen’ 's patrol efficiency . 


%§ _ Ratio of fire losses to insurable values protected 
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PERFORMANCE 
1946 


BURGLAR AND HOLDUP 
ALARM SERVICES 
Attacks on ADT. Protectio: 
(An increase 0; about 15% over 1945) 
Entrances effected . 


Captures as result of burglaralarms ..... a a 
(An increase of 16% over 1945) 


Captures as result of holdup and other emergency alarms . 100 
(de increase of 85% over 1945) 


Ratio of losses in attacks on A.D.T. Protection to insurable 
Pee Mee Peo 1/100ths of 1% 


Immunity from burglary loss . 99 99/100ths % 


. WATCHMAN’S REPORTING AND 
MANUAL FIRE ALARM SERVICE 


_“Anvestigations d es - couerans to ‘vam Central Stations 
on schedule . 


230,645 

. 356,272,168 

; 99 94/100ths % 
Fire: alarms from manual boxes... .... . . . 1492 
* Insurable values of properties protected . $15,001,714,000 
5/100ths of 1% 
- Fire loss i immunity in 1946. 99 95/100ths % 


_ Average fire loss immunity during the past ten years 
99 97/100ths % 


Total number of Watts Sansiloa | 


"SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND 
‘WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


: Supervisory alarms, indicating impairment of sprinkler systems 
149,592 


Waterflow alarms, indicating fires or serious leaks . «4° SO2 
Manual fire alarms . . . Ain eo ee 
Insurable values of properties LS . $7,192,794,000 


Ratio of fire and water losses to insurable values protected 
2/100ths of 1% 


Fire loss immunity in 1946. 99 98/100ths % 


Average fire loss isnmuinity during the past ten = 
99 98/100ths % 


5 


Controlled unin siilehican DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 


155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


CENTRAL STATIONS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AGAINST FIRE - BURGLARY: HOLDUP 


A NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
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On April 3, 1860—some 43 years after Fire |. . . service terminating in 1861. But for the fa- 
Association of Philadelphia had been founded— | mous parent company of Fire Association Group, 
the Pony Express made its dramatic first run] now in its 130th year, life has been long and 
between Sacramento, California, and St. Joseph, | full and distinguished by an all-absorbing interest 
Missouri. For the Pony Express, life was short | in the public good. 





A building boom such as we’ve never 
seen before is on the make. 

A lot of this construction will be 
done by ex-Seabees and other newcomers 
to the contracting business. They will 
know a lot about building things, but 
preciousdittle about insurance. And that's 
your profit-opportunity to explain the 
importance of Builders Risk protection, 
and the respective merits of the different 
kinds... specific amounts, reporting 
form and completed value. 

Naturally, you will point out to the 
contractor how he can avoid the compli- 
cations of short rating by helping you 
get the owner to take over the insurance 
on a prospective client . . . assuming short 
rating applies in your area. 

And what better way is there to gain 


1947— APRIL hath 30 days “Foresight is Hindsight Reversed” 


a ad 





\ 


1—Tu.—All Fools’ Day, characterized by phone messages from Messrs. Beat, Fish & Lyon. 
2—W. —1840, Emile Zola, French novelist, born. 

3—Th.— Personal and real property values have nearly doubled. Have you increased 

your insurance accordingly? 

4—Fr. —Good friday. 1898, a 12-inch snowfall in N. H. 

5—Sa. —@) Full Moon, 10:28 A. M., E.S.T. 

6—Su.—*—’ Easter Sunday. 1909, Commdr. Peary reached North Polc. . 
7—M.—Start the week by having your Agent or Broker review your insurance. 
8—Tu.—1513, Ponce de Leon landed in Florida. 

9—W.—1682, LaSalle reached mouth of the Mississippi. 
10—Th.—1790, U.S. patent system sct up by Congress. 
11—Fr.—1934, wind blew 231 mph, Mt. Washington. 
12—Sa. —1945, President F. D. Roosevelt died. 
13—Su. — € Last Quarter, 9:23 A. M., E. S.T. 
14—M.— “ 1865, President Lincoln assassinated. 
15—Tu.—1912, S.S. Titanic sank— 1513 lives lost. 
16—W.—1862, Slavery abolished in Dist. of Columbia. 
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17—Th.— Only 2%¢ of each premium dollar paid to stock fire insurance companies 
goes for profits! 

18—Fr. —1942, Doolittle raid on Japanese mainland. 

19—Sa.—1775, Battle of Lexington and Concord, Mass. 

20—Su.— New Moon, 11:19 P. M., E. S.T. 

21—M.— 1910, ‘‘Mark Twain’’, famous American author, dicd. 

22—Tu.—1856, Mississippi River Bridged. 

23—W.—1564, Wm. Shakespeare born; 1791, James Buchanan, born 

24—Th.—1800, Library of Congress founded 

25—Fr. —1898, war declared against Spain. 

26—Sa. —1900, $15,000,000 fire—Ottawa and Hall, Ont. 

ee First Quarter, 5:18 P. M., E. S.T. 

28—M.— 1758, James Monroe born. Daylight Saving time begins in some places 

29—Tu.—1921, Fiume seized by Fascisti. 

30—W.—1789, Washington inaugurated as President. 





OBSERVATION for April: With coverage shrunken by the rise in replacement 


prices, all too many people would find themselves griev- 
ously out of pocket if they had to replace property today. 
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the respect of many people than by re- 
viewing the risk possibilities of a struc- 
ture before it is built and recommending 
changes that will result in future fire and 
casualty savings. 

Builder’s Risk is an ideal way to getin 
on the ground floor. It would be hard to 
imagine a method of getting ahead of the 
agent who has the matter well in hand 
even before ground is broken. 

If you are a bit “rusty” on Builder’ 
Risk, get in touch with your local Fir 
Association Group representative. He wil 
be glad to help you make the most of this 
golden opportunity. 

Fire Association Group, 401 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. 


HELP YOURSELF... 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 


Lift ideas from the current 
Insurance Calendar to use in 
your local advertising. 


aumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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“Castles-in-the-air” ean be 


neared 1 Oa 


‘Even though the bulk of the building opportu- 
nity is still a dream, the American Group Agents 


are ready now to sell this vast, coming market... 


with new Builders’ Risk Binders plus 
another famous AMERICAN selling piece 


Newark, New Jersey 


American Insurance Company 


Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Columbia Fire Insurance C ‘ompany 


Dixie Fire Insurance Company . Jersey Fire Underwriten 
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MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


eSTIMATED fire losses in the 
United States in February soared 
to the staggering total of $64,247,- 
000, an increase of 24.1% over 
losses Of $51,759,000 in February, 
1946 according to figures released 
last month by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

The February total set a new all- 
time record for losses in a single 
month since the National Board be- 
gan tabulating monthly loss figures 
in 1929. The current total was more 
than $6,000,000 higher than the 
previous record of $58,094,000 re- 
corded in December 1946. 

Estimated losses for the twelve 
months ended February 28, 1947 
totalled $581,347,000 an increase of 
22% over losses of $470,574,000 for 
the corresponding period ending 
February 28, 1946. 

A comparative table of fire losses 
over the past twenty-four months 
follows: 





1945 1946 








March ..... $40,876,000 $53,252,000 
BE occcees 37,950,000 52,153,000 
ee 34,153,000 46,094,000 
OS ere 34,090,000 44,240,000 
2 34,054,000 40,998,000 
August ..... 34,096,000 40,019,000 
September 32,447,000 40,256,000 
October 34,470,000 40,108,000 
November 37,393,000 44,706,000 
December 49,478,000 58,094,000 
1946 1947 

January 49,808,000 57:180,000 
February 51,759,000 64,247,000 

Totals .... $470,574,000 $581,347,000 


RATE INJUNCTION 
DISMISSED 


ENTUCKY’S Attorney General 

has signed a stipulation setting 
aside and declaring invalid from the 
time of issuance the injunction se- 
cured by State Insurance Director 
Harry B. Wilson in the Franklin 
County Circuit Court, which re- 
strained all casualty companies oper- 
ating in Kentucky from putting into 
effect the bodily injury liability and 
property damage rate increases re- 
commended by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers, New York, New York. Invali- 
dation of the restraining order 
means that the recommended rate in- 











creases are applicable as of Febru- 


ary 17, 1947, 










HERE IS THE MACHINE 
THAT IS REVOLUTIONIZING 
BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 













































This is the famous SoundScriber electronic dise dictation machine. 
You will find nearly 50,000 of them daily expediting the work of 
their thousands of owners...and saving them money besides. 
Here’s why: 








SoundScriber 7s revolutionizing business communication. For the 
first time, it makes machine dictation as simple, easy and expressive 
as the act of conversation. 












So thoroughly has SoundScriber been engineered to the way people 
work that it has displaced the older methods in America’s largest 
businesses and industries. Thousands who previously felt no enthusiasm 
for machine dictation are now using SoundScriber and receiving the 


benefits resulting from this revolutionary system. 

te SoundScriber was and continues to be first in combining the superior 
fidelity of electronic reproduction with the easily handled, flexible, 

plastic disc. The result: utter clarity of the voice for quick, accurate, 

tension-free transcribing and a simplicity of operation which makes you 

forget you are using a machine at all! 









Test SoundScriber equipment against any known dictating system 

of any type. Its quick convenience, its saving of time and money, 
and its modest cost—the lowest in the dictation machine industry—will 
revolutionize your thinking about machine dictation, too! Mail the 
coupon today! 







eee ae oe ee ee 






! 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. BF-4 j 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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“Unforeseen 











By pointing out the dangers of 
personal surety, this advertise- 
ment helps Maryland agents 
and brokers sell court and fidu- 
ciary bonds. 











IT’S ALL RIGHT FOR 


A giraffe can’t help sticking his neck out—but a 
man can! 

Yet, as any prudent person knows, a man is 
doing just that—when he “goes bond” for a friend 
or a relative. For then he mortgages present re- 
sources—and possibly gambles his whole future 
—all for a passing “thank you.” 

No one has the right to ask another to shoul- 
der such a grave responsibility. And a person so 
approached should say ““No”—and mean it! 

Experienced lawyers, well aware of the dan- 
gers of personal bonding, recommend corporate 


surety —bonds executed by an outstanding bond- 
ing company such as The Maryland, for adminis- 
trators and executors of estates, guardians, and all 
others required by law to post bond. 


The Maryland has competent representatives 
in every community who are thoroughly familiar 
with all types of bonds required by lawyers for 
their clients. It will pay you to consult your 
Maryland agent or broker before you act. 

Remember: Because your Maryland agent knows 


his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN TIME —NEWSWEEK — U.S. NEWS 





Ite EDITORS’ 


* * *& [Following the stock market break last fall, in an 
editorial entitled “What About Surplus?”, we pointed 
out that the fire and casualty companies faced a three- 
way squeeze—investment losses, underwriting losses, 
and the cost of financing a substantial increase in un- 
earned premium reserves on the larger volume of busi- 
ness. This squeeze added up to a decrease in surplus 
at the very time that substantially greater potential lia- 
bility was underwritten. It is now possible to evaluate 
this squeeze not only in terms of the industry as a whole 
but more particularly as it affects individual companies. 
The proper relationship between capital funds and pre- 
mium volume has become of paramount interest to 
managements facing this squeeze on surplus and much 
thought has been given to just how much further poten- 
This important 
problem facing many company managements is discussed 
in What About Capital’ on page 17. 


tial liability may be safely increased. 


* * * Many insurance company stockholders’ meetings 
have been held at later dates this year to permit more 
time in which to prepare annual reports. We did not 
receive some of the reports in time to have selected para- 
graphs appear in our March issue. Therefore, we are 
running Eaecutive Comment, Part II on page 19 to 
give our readers the benefit of a complete cross-section 
of the comments of the chief executive officers of fire 
and casualty companies to their stockholders. 


* * * This month we review the operating results of 
a large number of companies which give an accurate 
picture of over-all operations in the fire and casualty 
field. We already have sufficient supporting figures to 
enable at least limited comment to be made on experi- 
ence in the various classes of business underwritten, the 
stock fire companies on page 20 and the stock casualty 
companies on page 21. 


* * * Realization that a considerable part of the pre- 
mium dollar should go toward loss prevention activities 
is becoming more widespread. The prevention of avoid- 
able loss is as much a part of good insurance and cor- 
porate suretyship service as the payment of funds in 
the indemnification of losses, as outlined in the article 
Loss Prevention in Fidelity and Surety on page 23. 
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* * * Considerable interest has been shown in the 
experience with business interruption insurance during 
the war years as volume ran four to five times the pre- 
war volume and many unusual losses developed. A brief 
review of this war experience, postwar problems and 
future prospects are included in Business Interruption 


on page 27. 


* * * Although many laws have been enacted and 
considerable time and thought given to the control of 
lawlessness, crime has been a paramount issue with all 
generations. Problems in Crime Insurance is the sub- 
ject discussed this month in our Buyers’ Round Table 
on page 29. 


* * * Since 1944 the subject most widely discussed 
and publicized in insurance circles has been the scope 
and nature of legislation that ought, or ought not, to be 
enacted by the states pursuant to the SEUA decision 
and the enactment by Congress of Public Law 15. Aft 
the Crossroads, on page 32, attacks the problem from 
several new angles and called forth the rebuttal, No One 
“Wrote the Ticket” on page 33. 


* * * The similarity in appearance of fur garments, 
either of the same or different type of skins, is at the 
root of many headaches for the fur business and of a 
substantial number of insurance claims. A way around 
the lack of a positive means of identification is outlined 
in Furs Anonymous on page 37. 


* * * With the legislatures of 44 states in session and 
with more than 50 bills directly or indirectly affecting 
accident and health insurance, the trend of legislation 
and administrative regulation is decidedly toward an in- 
creasing amount of both. Their direction is outlined in 
Regulatory Trends on page 41. 


* * * Many an executive gets along as best he can 
with much less complete and accurate information than 
he knows he should have, simply because his clerical 
and physical facilities are strained by the weight of the 
daily work load that cannot and must not be interrupted 
or deferred. See what a specialist in the development 
and application of methods of increasing the efficiency 
and output of office systems and methods has to say about 
this situation in Getting Things Done on page 77. 


* * * The payment of losses and claims is, in reality, 
insurance in action. That is why the things the claims 
man says and does in his official capacity are so im- 
portant to the welfare of the insurance business as out- 
lined in Actions Speak Louder than Words on page 81. 


* * * The harder a salesman tries to side-step the 
eventual issue, namely the price, the bigger hazard that 
becomes in his own mind. And the bigger the price 
looms the greater becomes the task seemingly of con- 
vincing the customer that he ought to part with his 
money. Therefore, Don't Fear Price as outlined on page 
91. 








Yes, there’s no shortage of lawsuits. Dockets 
are crowded, these days. Worn-out equipment, 
war-born carelessness, strain and fatigue .. . 
these and many other factors increase the possi- 
bility of accident and resultant legal redress. 


That’s why you need, more than ever, complete 






“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 











NO SHORTAGE OF SUITS HERE 


coverage of Liability Insurance. Mill, factory, 
store, home, automobile . . . all need proteec- 
tion against lawsuits resulting from accidents. 
Make sure that such claims do not cause you 
crippling losses in time and money. See the 


U. 5. Ff. & G. agent in your community today! 





UNITED STATES 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3}, MD. 





FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP 


FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


, BALTIMORE 
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WHAT ABOUT CAPITAL? 


OLLOWING the stock market break last fall, in 

an editorial entitled “What About Surplus?’, we 

pointed out that the fire and casualty companies 
faced a three-way squeeze—investment losses, under- 
writing losses, and the cost of financing a substantial 
increase in unearned premium reserves on the larger 
volume of business. This squeeze added up to a de- 
crease in surplus at the very time that substantially 
greater potential liability was underwritten. 

It is now possible to evaluate this squeeze not only 
in terms of the industry as a whole but more particu- 
larly as it affects individual companies. At first glance, 
it would appear that the fire insurance business is writ- 
ing an annual premium volume roughly equivalent to 
its total surplus funds (including capital), while the 
casualty carriers, as a group, are writing in annual pre 
miums an amount approximately double their total sur- 
plus funds. This is not the whole story, particularly 
in the fire insurance field, because of the existence of 
company groups. Most of the insurance company groups 
are built on the ownership by one company of several 
subsidiaries. Therefore, except for adjustments for 
minority stock interests, the surplus funds of the parent 
organization represent the total margin for the com- 
bined writings of the entire group. Moreover, in making 
comparisons with the past, it must be remembered that 
most insurance rates are currently lower than they were 
fifteen or twenty years ago so that potential loss liability 
is very much greater. 


Surplus and Premium Volume 


The proper relationship between capital funds and 
premium volume has become of paramount interest to 
managements facing this squeeze on surplus and much 
thought has been given to just how much further poten- 
tial liability may be safely increased. Averages of the 
business are not a satisfactory guide because variations 
among even large units in the industry range all the 
way from the ultraconservative practice of maintaining 
surplus funds at three or four times the annual writings 
to some which write annual premiums of as much as 
three or four times their surplus to policyholders. The 
so-called “leverage factor” in these latter cases is tre- 
mendous and it would not take very much variation in 
underwriting returns or in market value of investment 
portfolios to make an appreciable difference in surplus 
funds. 

Investment portfolios are generally high-grade, in- 
creasingly conservative and reasonably well handled. 
Low interest rates are responsible for the relatively low 
yield on portfolios and the market decline in stock prices 
last fall wiped out a considerable portion of the appre- 
ciation reported in the preceding three years to put 
many investment accounts in the red for 1946. Under- 
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writing returns in both the fire and casualty field have 
not been satisfactory on some lines of business with 
the result that many companies are reporting under- 
writing losses, not only on the statutory formula, but 
on any adjusted basis. 

Insurance managements have guarded against ex- 
cessive fluctuation in surplus because of changes in 
market values of securities by emphasizing larger cash 
balances and short-term United States Government 
bonds. They have tackled the problem of rising losses 
by more restrictive underwriting policies, increased 
rates and driving for a more realistic relationship be- 
tween insurance and rising values. It is the increased 
rates in the casualty field and the increase in insurance 
to value in the fire field which are largely responsible 
for the sharp rise in premium volume and the creation 
of the problem of financing the additional unearned 


premiums. 
Financing Rising Volume 


Insurance companies, as most of our readers know, 
must maintain a reserve for unearned premiums on a 
full 100% basis. These unearned premiums are cal- 
culated upon the entire amount of the premiums under 
all policies in force. Fire volume jumped more than 
30% and casualty volume more than 20% in 1946 
after rising steadily since 1933. Moreover, volume has 
continued to rise in 1947 at a surprisingly rapid rate 
and with the rate increases which have been made and 
those in the offing, seems destined to rise even further. 

The increase in business, coming as it did through 
rate increases and upward adjustments in old policies 
to the realities of changed economic conditions, was 
vital to keep losses from getting completely out of hand. 
The net result was to subject the industry to what might 
be termed growing pains. The financing of the increase 
in 1946 business, without the benefit of capital gains or 
underwriting profits, was made at the expense of 
surplus. 

The question of the moment concerns the financing 
of rising 1947 premiums as the growing pains are be 
coming acute for some companies. If they wish to main- 
tain their agency forces, so laboriously built up over a 
period of years, they must accept the increase in busi- 
ness. The reinsurance market is full to overflowing and 
the remaining well-financed companies that have the 
capacity to accept more business apparently hesitate to 
increase new commitments because underwriting is not 
sufficiently profitable. 

From the foregoing it seems more than likely that 
some units within the industry may need to seek addi- 
tional capital funds. This is easier said than done due 
to two limiting factors—yield and earnings. As insur- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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$6.08 PER 
COPY 
POSTAGE INC. 


POCKET- 
SIZE 
414” x 81%” 


BEST'S 
INSURANCE GUIDE 


KEY RATINGS 


Shows Both GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS’ 
and FINANCIAL RATINGS 


. of stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casyalty and surety insurance 
companies operating in the United States, 
whether domestic or foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, instantly, a five-year 
financial and underwriting exhibit, a five-year 
comparative distribution of assets, classes of 
business written, where written and much other 
vital data for each of the above mentioned 
companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains a list of ap- 
proximately 2,600 mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, giving principal figures 
on each company and including all county, 
township and district mutuals. 


All this information so necessary for the pro- 
tection of agents and their clients—only $6.08 
(including postage)! A small investment tor 
immense security! Order your copy today! 


KNOW THE FACTS—AT A GLANCE! 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








WHAT ABOUT CAPITAL?—Continued 


ance companies generally rely upon net income on their 
own investment portfolios to cover dividends to their 
stockholders, they are handicapped by current low in- 
terest rates in either increasing their dividends or main- 
taining their current rate of return on additional capital, 
In the past, companies have relied upon ploughed-hack 
earnings from underwriting to finance normal growth 
and expansion. However, earnings during the war 
period were heavily taxed and currently are virtually 
non-existent. The combination of low yield and lack 
of adequate earnings has brought about a situation in 
which the stock of widely-known companies can be pur- 
chased in the open market at discounts of as much as 
40% of their theoretical liquidating values. 

Under present conditions of high costs of claim settle- 
ments, certain leading lines are in the red and rate ad- 
justments are essential. Because of the record volume 
of business currently underwritten, it is doubly im- 
portant that the needed rate adjustments be realistic. 
Capital is attracted to an industry on the basis of earn- 
ings and unless insurance operations can be carried on 
at a reasonable profit, new capital in sufficient amounts 
to protect policyholders and claimants adequately in 
time of stress will not be made available. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


APRIL 


Rhode Island Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year 
meeting, Providence Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

Louisiana Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Bentley, Alexandria. 

Ohio Association of Accident and Health Underwriters, 
annual meeting, Columbus. 

Chicago Insurance Day, Palmer House, Chicago. 
Western Underwriters Association, annual meeting, Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, North Carolina. 

Ohio Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Neil House, Columbus. 

Federation of New York Insurance Women's Clubs, mid-year 
meeting, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse. 

Oklahoma Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Oklahoma City. 

National Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year meeting, 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Colorado Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year meeting, 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 

American Association of Insurance General Agents, annual 
convention, Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Texas. 


MAY 


North Carolina Association of Insurance Agents, annual 
Meeting, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 

American Management Association, insurance conference, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 

New York State Association of Local Agents, annual con- 
ference, Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse. 

Fire Prevention Conference (called by President Truman). 
Departmental Auditorium, Washington, D 

New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year meet- 
ing, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park. 

Industrial Insurers’ Conference, annual meeting, Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia. 

Insurance Accounting and Statistical Association, annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Galveston. 

Arkansas Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention, 
Hot Springs. 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT 


TWO 


PART 


A: PREMIUMS mounted to an unprecedented de- 
gree, it became necessary for our company, as well 
as every company, to take money out of that pocket 
marked “surplus and transfer it to the pocket marked 
“unearned premium reserve.” At present and until this 
inordinate influx of premiums adjusts itself, more 
money is going into the reserve for increased premiums 
than into surplus. é 

Speaking as an insurance producer as well as chair- 
man of the board, I can say that the fire insurance 
agents can take little credit for the tremendous increase 
of premiums. Even the least alert agent, the order taker, 
has felt the effect of the upsurge. To a certain. extent, 
the agents’ increase in commissions is an unearned in- 
crement resulting from a marked, even if fictitious, rise 
in values combined with the awareness on the part of 
the insuring public that these increased values must 
be adequately protected.—Charles H. Watkins, chair- 
man of the board, Excelsior Insurance Company of 
New York. 

k ok 


ARLY in 1946 the managements of property insur- 

ance companies were confronted by many complex 
problems, partly related to postwar conditions. The 
long-continued downward course of fire insurance rates 
became overlapped by a period of sharply increasing 
fire losses. During the years of hostilities, many fac- 
tors tended to becloud underlying trends, but the con- 
tinuance and indeed the acceleration of fire losses cre- 
ated generally difficult’ underwriting conditions. De- 
the physical conditions of industrial 
plants, interruptions of their normal production, con- 
fusion attendant upon reconversion to peacetime opera- 
tions, and widespread lack of new equipment of mu- 
nicipal fire departments all had their effects. Multiple 
use Of apartments and homes, a result of the country- 
wide shortage of housing, the crowding of hotels, and 


terioration of 


perhaps a general letdown from the exhaustion of war 
contributed to increased exposure and larger losses. 
These alone would have been sufficient to cause concern. 
Replacement costs have risen materially for many items 
which are covered by property insurance. 

There was ample evidence a year ago to justify con- 
cern in respect of the prospects for the automobile busi- 
ness. However, rate increases effected, and a leveling 
off if not an appreciable decline in replacement and 
repair costs, should bring improving results. During the 
year, there were substantial declines in the valuations 
of securities of nearly all classifications and this is re- 
flected in the valuation of our investments at the vear 
end, 
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Property insurance meets fundamental economic re- 
quirements which exist virtually everywhere, surely in 
all developed territory, and embracing the smallest to 
the largest. It is predicated upon the belief that over 
periods of years, the effective rates shall permit reason- 
able operating profit, for under no other circumstances 
would the protection for the policyholder remain sound. 
Rates, however, are predicated upon the experiences of 
past years, and there is always a lag between the de- 
velopment of experience which would justify rate 
changes, and the promulgation of new rates based 
thereon. There thus exists a cyclical condition inherent 
in the conduct of the insurance business, although the 
underlying concept of a reasonable profit remains un- 
changed. 

This particular condition in respect of the fire insur- 
ance lines has been the subject of wide discussion, and 
the conditions are very generally appreciated. The fire 
losses reported by the National Board for the past three 
years have shown a staggering increment : $413,538,000 
in 1944, $455,329,000 in 1945, and. $561,487,000. in 
1946. These have increased appreciably faster than the 
general growth in earned premiums, to which they 
naturally relate, and have produced a condition which 
calls for upward revisions of rates in many classifica- 
tions of business and territories. It is quite generally 
recognized that increases should be effected.—//arold 
I”. Smith, president, The Home Fleet. 


x *k* * 


W'* ARE riding the crest of a great wave of pre- 
miums which seems to have rolled in on everyone 
in the business. Every department shared in this pre- 
mium surge, and every section of the country con- 
tributed to its power quite generously. It assumed such 
proportions as to test our capacity to service it well, 
involving the question of personnel, office equipment, 
and office space. It also had its effect on our surplus 
because of the demands of the unearned premium re- 
serve. Legal reserves absorb a lot of money on a 
rapidly increasing business, and as long as premiums 
increase, we shall be confronted with the same problem. 
When the flow of business levels off, or recedes, as it 
will some day, these reserves will release funds, so 
rapidly piled up, to the advantage of our net surplus. 
The increase of business is primarily due to the in- 
creased dollar value of tangible property. The house- 
holder is increasing his insurance materially on the 
same old dwelling he has occupied these thirty years. 
The bale of wool, the bale of cotton, the bag of rice, 
the bushel of wheat, the ton of steel, and brick and 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Stockh Gire Companies 


° 

/o 
Date 1945 1946 Change 
Total Admitted Assets . $3,407,236 $3,568,839 +4.7 
Policyholders' Surplus .. 1,950,756 1,786,953 -8.4 
Loss Reserves ......... 340,488 385,549 +13.2 
Unearned Premiums . 1,040,369 1,325,794 ‘27.4 
Net Premiums Written ...... 1,166,766 1,531,935 +31.3 
Net Premiums Earned .. 1,072,438 1,246,464 
. ,., Sr e 58.0 57.9 
tExpense Ratio ............. 41.2 41.0 
Combined Ratio ....... Sy 99.2 98.9 
Stat. Underwriting Results -29,620 -102,536 
Change Prem. Reserve Equity . 35,479 111,579 
Net Investment Income 87,252 90,969 
Other Investment G. or L. 256,092 -121,381 
Federal Taxes Incurred . aed ee 15,015 5,605 
Dividends Declared 65,036 68,426 


All figures shown in thousands (000 omitted). t Estimated. * Incurred 
to premiums earned. + Incurred to premiums written. ** Before federal 
income taxes. 


the operating results of a large group of companies 

writing approximately 90% of the fire and allied 
lines of insurance underwritten by the stock companies. 
This preliminary survey for 1946 includes the 232 fire- 
marine companies reported in the weekly comparative 
tables sent to our service subscribers. From these fig- 
ures, we estimate that the net premium volume of all 
stock fire-marine carriers exceeded $1,610,000,000 in 
1946, an increase of nearly $400,000,000 or 31%. 

The companies as a group reported a statutory under- 
writing loss of 8.2% due to a 27% increase in unearned 
premium liability on the rising volume of business. In- 
curred losses and expenses declined fractionally but the 
combined loss and expense ratio of 98.9% left only a 
one point indicated profit margin for the industry as a 
whole. Rather wide differences in underwriting results 
reported by individual companies for 1946 can only be 
understood by looking into the underlying trends and 
experience on the principal classes of business written. 


Fe EFORE the end of March each year we review 


Straight Fire Unprofitable 


The underwriting returns of most companies are in- 
fluenced by the experience on straight fire business, 
income from which is more than double the volume of 
motor vehicle and ocean marine combined, the next two 
largest lines. Experience on pure fire business was 
unprofitable for three years running, due to a combina- 
tion of lower rates and rising losses. Low repair and 
replacement costs of the depression period established 
the base of rate reductions just about the time repair 
and replacement costs began to climb. 

An unprecedented rise of some 30% in pure fire pre- 
miums in 1946 was accompanied by a corresponding 
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Premiums *Loss tExpense Combined 
Year Written Ratio Ratio Ratio 
1929 F $1,008,830 49.0%, 44.1%, 93.1%, 
1930 . 909,550 54.0 46.0 100.0 
1931... ; 795,295 52.5 46.9 99.4 
1932 : 676,765 53.8 48.7 102.5 
1933 ; 614,600 44.0 47.9 91.9 
1934 aon 663,355 43.7 47.3 91.0 
1935 685,670 40.5 47.9 88.3 
1936 ceee ay: 735,985 45.8 47.5 93.3 
1937 ; 802,845 45.9 46.4 92.3 
oan. ...- : 750,960 46.7 48.4 95.1 
a7... 799,835 46.8 47.6 94.4 
1940. 917,291 49.8 44.6 94.4 
., oe . 1,051,526 53.3 42.3 95.6 
. Sere 1,128,360 59.0 **39.7 98.7 
. jee 1,043,835 52.1 **42 3 94.4 
TOE éswaceses 1,138,858 57.3 **4/ 3 98.4 
1,226,025 58.1 **41.5 99.6 
1946 t1,610,000 57.9 **41.0 98.9 


increase in claims reported with the result that the pure 
loss ratio approached 53%, approximately the same as 
for 1945. Expenses on the larger volume were off 
fractionally so that 1946 experience on pure fire business 
was slightly better than for the preceding year—an 
indicated adjusted underwriting loss of between 14% 
to 2%. Extended coverage volume jumped about 50% 
and with an adjusted estimated profit margin of nearly 
10% took some of the sting out of the continuing loss 
on pure fire lines. 

Motor vehicle premiums were up an estimated 45% 
to 50% to approach the 1941 high of $275,000,000. 
This growth reflects the placing of insurance on several 
million new automobiles and rate increases on fire, theft 
and collision coverage inaugurated during the late 
spring. Because of the rate increase, there was some 
improvement in underwriting experience, but the line 
was still in the red by at least 10% with an over-all pure 
loss ratio about 65%. The high cost of repairs, together 
with the poor physical hazard of worn-out cars, is re- 
sponsible, and unless there is some indication of an 
improvement in the claims ratio, further increases in 
rates may be anticipated. 

For the first time in more than five years, ocean 
marine business was on a virtual peacetime basis. 
Premiums on hull risks were down sharply, but with 
import and export trade again largely under private 
auspices, cargo insurance volume was considerably 
larger. However, total ocean marine volume was off 
more than 5% (due to the drop in Wartimepandi busi- 
ness) but the profit margin was at least 10%. 

Inland marine volume continued to expand under the 
impetus of comprehensive policies and further develop- 
ment of the personal property floater. Tlowever, the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Date 


Total 
Policy 
Policy 
Loss | 
Loss | 
Unear 
Net F 
Net F 
*Loss 
*Loss 
tExpe 
Com 
Comk 
Unde 
Unde 
Chan 
Net | 
Othe 
Fede: 
Divid 


To 
Change 
+7.0 
-5.8 
-6.9 
+12.3 
+455 
+23.3 
+22.3 


1945 1946 
$2,526,020 $2,702,086 
1,071,014 1,009,255 
1,137,641 1,059,076 
841,879 945,091 
775,257 895,267 
642,020 
1,382,432 
1,261,175 

60.6 

62.1 

38.1 

98.7 

100.2 
-34,982 
—53,214 
48,277. 
55,113 
-39,364 
3,406 
46,650 


Date 

Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders' Surplus Stat. ..... 
Policyholders' Surplus Case 

Loss Reserves Stat. 

Loss Reserves Case 

Unearned Premiums 

Net Premiums Written 

Net Premiums Earned 

*Loss Ratio Stat. 

*Loss Ratio Case 

tExpense Ratio 

Combined Loss & Exp. Stat. 
Combined Loss & Exp. Case .... 
Underwriting Results Stat. 
Underwriting Results Case 
Change in Prem. Reserve ee. 
Net Investment Income ........ 
Other Investment G. or L. 
Federal Taxes Incurred ..... 


Dividends Declared ... 


companies in 1946 forged ahead by about 22% to 

reach an estimated $1,620,000,000, the highest in 
the history of the business and nearly three times the 
volume reported in 1933. The steady rise in premium 
volume since 1933 has brought the total to nearly double 
the 1929 pre-depression high, despite a generally lower 
rate level. The casualty industry thus faces the future 
with a far greater exposure to loss than it ever before 
carried and many of the units face over-extension as 
volume continues to mount. 

Automobile writings, under the stimulation of addi- 
tional financial responsibility laws and increased rates, 
advanced sharply and seem destined to continue their 
advance this year. Accident and health, which showed 
remarkable growth in recent years, continued to rise on 
full employment and high wages. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion premiums are not quite at their wartime peak, but 
rising wage scales have just about kept pace with reduc- 
tion in overtime pay to maintain the line at nearly 
wartime levels. Surety business is expanding and is 
expected to continue to rise as construction activity 
picks up. Other lines have shown moderate increases 
and the recent boost in glass rates should further in- 
crease writings on that line. 

Twelve years of the most profitable underwriting the 
business ever experienced have come to a close. The 
trend toward higher losses, so evident in the 1945 ex- 
perience, continued in 1946 with a further jump of four 
points in the incurred loss ratio. Coupled with a rise 
of two points in the expense ratio, it brought the com- 
bined loss and expense ratio to 100.1%, the first time 
since 1933 that the business has been in the red. 


N ET premiums written by the stock casualty-surety 
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tExpense Combined 
Ratio Ratio Ratio 

60.6%, 39.7% 100.3% 
63.4 40.9 104.3 

65.7 41.2 106.9 

66.3 41.9 108.2 

62.7 40.3 
61.2 38.7 
58.5 38.3 
55.1 38.1 
52.9 39.2 
51.6 40.5 
50.8 41.0 
51.9 40.6 
52.7 39.1 
50.9 **36.9 
53.3 **36.6 
53.0 **37.0 
1945 1,324,890 §58.2 **36.1 
1946 $1,620,000 §62.1 **38./ 100.2 

All figures shown in thousands (000 omitted). + Estimated. * Incurred 


to premiums earned. + Incurred to premiums written. ** Before federal 
income taxes. § Case basis for reserves. 


Premiums *Loss 


Written 
$865,595 
833,160 
769,245 
636,265 
590,910 
644,510 
673,455 
746,355 
823,660 
811,910 
820,750 
869,600 
997,395 
1,110,089 
1,129,602 


1,223,283 90.0 


95.0 


As war conditions created situations in the casualty 
business which tend to distort reported statutory figures, 
our comments are based on experience adjusted to re- 
flect actual case loss reserves. The reasons for this may 
be stated briefly. 

The present difficulties of interpretation arise from 
the fact that liability loss reserves are required to be 
set up on business for the last three policy years on a 
basis which assumes a2 60% loss ratio. Stated simply, 
statutory reserves equal 60% of earned premiums on 
the last three policy years minus actual loss payments. 
During the war years, automobile underwriting experi- 
ence was far from normal, and due to the run off of 
loss reserves, this wartime experience will continue to 
affect reported statutory results for another year or two. 


Effect of War Experience 


The reason for this dates back to 1942. Wartime re- 
strictions on speed and the use of automobiles, coupled 
with stringent gasoline rationing, so far reduced the 
exposure on automobile business that accident fre- 
quency dropped substantially. Although the casualty 
insurance companies inaugurated rate cuts and changed 
their whole rating schedule to reflect exposure on the 
basis of the type of gasoline ration card, it took approxi- 
mately one year for the full effect of the rate cut to 
be reflected in earned premiums. Thus, policy-year 1942 
contains a preponderance of earned premiums on the 
basis of pre-war rates against which losses were incurred 
during the period of wartime curbs on driving. The 
result was that developed loss experience on 1942 busi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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STOCK FIRE—Continued 


incurred loss ratio moved up about two points with the 
result that the companies no more than broke even on 
the line. 

Hail insurance on growing crops has had its ups 
and downs and often in recent years has been decidedly 
in the red. Experience in 1946 went a long way to make 
up for past losses and helped materially in the over-all 
returns of a number of companies. The incurred loss 
ratio was not much above 35% for 1946 with the result 
that the indicated profit on the line was nearly 30%. 

Aircraft insurance premiums nearly doubled in 1946 
on the postwar expansion in private aviation, but losses 
skyrocketed to above 95% and, including adjustment 
expenses, approximated 100%. Tornado was in the red 
to the extent of about 5%, but other miscellaneous lines, 
such as sprinkler leakage, riot and earthquake were 
definitely profitable. 

The varying experience on the different lines empha- 
sizes the value of diversified underwriting. Although 
the immediate outlook for some lines appears gloomy, 
the present unprofitable period must be viewed as a 
temporary phase resulting, in part, from a preceding 
period of higher-than-average profits. Over a period, 
rates are adjusted to losses and as pure fire insurance 
remains the bulwark of the business and the long-term 
trend in the burning rate has been downward, the 
periods of profitable underwriting have always more 
than balanced the unprofitable periods. 





STOCK CASUALTY—Continued 
ness was far below the assumed 60% on which loss 
reserves were set up. 

In the 1945 annual statements, the excess reserves 
on 1942 policy-year business were released and carried 
through the statutory underwriting account which di- 
rectly augmented reported underwriting profit. This 
happened at the very time that companies were begin- 
ning to experience higher-than-average loss ratios due 
to the exact reverse of the situation that faced them at 
the beginning of the war period. A similar situation, 
but in lesser degree, applies to the 1946 statements. 
Following the end of gasoline rationing, rates were ad- 
justed upward to approximate the pre-war rate level. 


However, it took approximately a year to gain the full 
effect of that rise, and meanwhile, there have been two 
further increases. 

Workmen's compensation loss reserves are also estab- 
lished on a schedule or formula basis, but the differ- 
ences between case and schedule reserves on this line 
are usually minor as the developed loss ratio has been 
running at approximatly 65%, 
in the schedule reserves. 


the assumed ratio used 


Federal income and excess profits taxes are levied 
on the case basis for reserves rather than the reported 
statutory basis. This is an added reason why operating 
results should be developed on the case basis of re- 
serves to determine just what experience a casualty 
company is having. 


Experience by Classes 


In the casualty field, underwriting experience varies 
materially among the various classes of business under- 
written and a comparison of loss and expense ratios 
should not be undertaken without some idea of the gen- 
eral nature of a company’s business. Wide variations 
even occur within the same general classification. For 
example, experience on accident business has been un- 
usually profitable with a loss ratio of only 30% and 
an expense ratio of 50%, while group accident and 
health has a loss ratio of over 80% and expenses of 
less than 15%. Workmen’s compensation losses run 
about 65% and expenses under 30%, while surety 
losses have been as low as 15% with expenses 60%. 

Automobile lines have been primarily responsible for 
the increasing losses reported by the casualty carriers. 
A third increase in rates since the end of the war on 
automobile liability and property damage was made 
effective early this year, burglary rates have been raised 
and a boost in glass rates has just recently been an- 
nounced. It will take some little while for these to 
make themselves felt in earned premiums and rate ad- 
justments have not been made in all states. 

Net investment income has risen gradually because of 
the larger invested assets. As for several years past, 
the investment portfolios of the stock casualty compa- 
nies reflect a high degree of liquidity with large cash 
balances and substantial holdings of U. S. Government 
bonds, many of the latter in short-term issues. 
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ous classes of insurers have been set 
up, it seems to me the cost of loss 
prevention can be more adequately 
determined. The companies, rating 
organizations and Insurance De- 
partments should then be in a posi- 
tion to support a rating program 
which will recognize this cost as one, 
if not the most, important element 
in determining fair and reasonable 
rates. 

Many lines of insurance, such as 
steam boiler, fire, casualty and life, 
have better glamourized loss pre- 
vention service than in the fidelity 
and surety field. Steam boiler in- 
surance has for its main purpose the 
prevention of losses by inspection. 
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There are, however, a number of 
bonds issued by surety companies 
that have the attributes of insur- 
ance. For example, bankers and 
brokers blanket bonds which, in 
addition to covering the dishonesty 
of employees, protect against loss of 
property through robbery, burglary, 
larceny, holdup, damage, destruc- 
tion, misplacement and forgery. In 
this field, loss prevention has fol- 
lowed, more or less, the pattern 
adopted by insurance companies. 
Most of you recall the period fol- 
lowing World War No. 1 when 


crime was rampant and bank after 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Loss Prevention—Continued 


bank was being held up by gangs 
of professional bandits such as those 
led by John Dillinger, “Pretty Boy” 
Floyd, “Baby Face” Nelson, Clyde 
Barrows and Paul Cretzer. The 
last named appeared in the news re- 
cently as a leader in the attempted 
escape from Alcatraz Prison. He 
was one of the three prisoners killed 
in that uprising. 


Well-Planned Attack 


Investigation of the methods em- 
ployed by the various organized 
gangs indicated that careful study 
had been made of each bank before 
an attack was attempted, either by 
a member of the gang or a con- 
federate. It was evident that in 
addition to knowing what preventive 
measures the bank had installed, the 
bandits were familiar with the op- 
erational methods of the prospective 
victim. Where an institution re- 
ceived or shipped a large amount of 
cash at regular intervals, they knew 
the exact day and hour that ship- 
ment would be made or received. 
The banks with safeguards making 
a successful raid difficult were sel- 
dom selected as targets. It was much 
more profitable and safer to attack a 
vulnerable institution. 

Because of this situation my com- 
pany found it desirable to undertake 
a special loss prevention campaign 
for the benefit of our clients. It was 
not our purpose to tell the banker 
how to conduct his business but we 
were convinced that many of the 
attacks could not have been success- 
fully carried out had there not been 
one or more weak links in the pro- 
tective measures employed. We felt 
that we were in a position to submit 
constructive suggestions designed to 
prevent certain types of losses. 


Three Kinds of Attack 


Our initial effort concerned ways 
and means of defeating the three 
chief kinds of attack by bank bandits 
—(1) the early morning ambush; 
(2) the day-time robbery and (3) 
the hold-up of bank messengers. 

Under the ambush plan, the ban- 
dits gained entrance to the bank 
during the night through an unpro- 
tected door or window, or by cap- 
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turing a senior bank officer in his 
home and forcing him to admit them 
to the bank premises. The em- 
ployees of the bank as they reported 
for work in the morning were placed 
under guard to await operation of 
the time lock on the vault, follow- 
ing which the cashier was forced to 
open the safe from which the bandits 
hoped to secure all available cash 
and securities. This method of at- 
tack was usually confined to small 
country banks in outlying districts. 

As loss prevention measures we 
suggested steel bars for windows, 
the sealing of doors which could be 
dispensed with, a signal system for 
employees about to enter the bank, 
the setting of the time lock on the 
vault to release as near the opening 
hour as possible but with the re- 
serve cash and securities within a 
safe under time lock set to release 
some time later. 


























Sorry, Sir, the family's away for the 
week-end! 


The day-time inside robbery was 
more difficult to deal with. Some of 
the professional gangs operated on 
such scale they were bold enough to 
attack institutions of considerable 
size. Naturally the longer it takes 
to accomplish a robbery; the greater 
the danger to the bandits. Accord- 
ing to our statistics the- average 
length of time taken in this form 
of attack was three minutes. Thus 
we attempted to help banks protect 
themselves through devices such as 
the locking of all doors to the bank- 
ing enclosure, the installation of 
hold-up alarms, reduction in cash 
exposure with the amount in the 
tellers’ cages kept to a minimum 
and with the reserve cash under 
delayed time lock or spread in locked 
safe deposit boxes and the safe- 
guarding of securities by keeping 


the amourit on hand as low as pos- 
sible with a minimum amount out- 
side the vault. 

The hold-up of bank messengers 
was usually accomplished where the 
bank received or shipped at regular 
intervals cash or securities. This 
type of hold-up was carried on with 
military precision. To be successful, 
it had to be timed perfectly. To 
make it more difficult to plan a 
hold-up of this type, we recom- 
mended that the trip not occur at 
the same time daily, nor the same 
route taken regularly, and _ that 
police aid be requested for any large 
intransit shipments. In the case of 
messengers making trips at irregu- 
lar times, we suggested the amount 
entrusted to one individual be lim- 
ited to $5,000 and guard protection 
increased in proportion with the in- 
crease in exposure. 


Just "Borrowing" 


Our investigation of bank fidelity 
losses leads us to the conclusion that 
a large majority of employees who 
default are not criminals at heart. 
Usually their peculations start by 
“borrowing” (without, of course, 
the employer’s knowledge) a small 
sum of money which they have every 
intention of repaying the following 
day—in many cases out of antici- 
pated winnings at the race track. 
Instead of winning they lose, which 
means another dip in the till and 
the small amount borrowed becomes 
a sizable shortage. No accounting 
system, of course, is perfect but 
many of these individuals would 
still be honorable members of s0- 
ciety had there been no weak spots 
in the operation of the internal con- 
trol. 


Prevention of Defalcations 


The methods used to cover up 
defalcations by bank employees do 
not vary a great deal and usually 
follow certain definite patterns. The 
simplest method, of course, is the 
abstraction of cash with no record 
being made on the books. Another 
involves the manipulation of the 
banks’ accounts. Under our pro 
gram we urge banks to review the 
various phases of the employees’ 
activity and to consider ways and 

(Continued on page 60) 
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ONSIDERABLE interest 
( has been shown in the ex- 

perience with business inter- 
ruption insurance during the war 
years, 1942 to 1945 inclusive, so a 
brief review will be given. 

The volume of premium on the 
class during each of the war years 
was four to five times the volume 
of the last full pre-war year, 1940. 
It was not uncommon to find agents 
and brokers hard-pressed to pro- 
vide sufficient capacity on many 
risks where the amount of business 
interruption insurance greatly ex- 
ceeded the amount of property dam- 
age insurance needed. 





Loss Experience 


A review of the losses paid under 
business interruption policies during 
the war years discloses some inter- 
esting facts. In one-third of the 
losses it was found that the amount 
paid under the business interruption 
policies was greater than the amount 
paid under the property damage 
policies. Most concerns were under- 
insured and were coinsurers to the 
extent of 32%, in the average. 

The war-time business interrup- 
tion losses vividly demonstrated the 
resourcefulness and ingenuity of the 
American businessman and his de- 
termination to get back into opera- 
tion despite all obstacles. There was 
fine cooperation from industry in 
almost every case. Those engaged 
in war production lines were, of 
course, greatly aided by Army, 
Navy and Governmental agencies. 

The loss ratio on business inter- 
ruption during the war period was 
somewhat lower than the property 
damage loss ratio, which indicates 
that perhaps a 50% increase in rate 
instead of 100% would have been 
sufficient for the time element or 
priorities assumption endorsement. 

Contrary to all expectations, the 
drop in premium on business inter- 
Tuption insurance resulting from 
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BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 


by CHESTER A. SNOW, 
Secretary, 
The Phoenix Insurance Company, 


cancellation of war contracts follow- 
ing cessation of hostilities was more 
than offset by new business. Agents 
and brokers have done a fine selling 
job and it seems quite evident that 
a large percentage of assured who 
purchased business interruption in- 
surance during the war years will 
continue protecting their prospective 
earnings as an established policy. 
The modern streamlined forms fit 
the needs of business concerns so 
well that the task of selling the cov- 





erage is made much easier for agents 
than it was after World War I when 
they had only the very restrictive 
per diem form available. 


Post War Conditions 


The problem of reconversion has 
in many instances proved to be more 
difficult that conversion was. It was 
necessary to decide on the product, 
retool, and then try to sell it, whereas 
in conversion when the contract was 
obtained, it was only necessary to 
retool and go into full speed pro- 








duction. However, industry is now 
over that hump and reconversion is 
practically completed. 

An impelling incentive to buy 
business interruption insurance at 
this time is the difficulty encountered 
in replacing damaged or destroyed 
property. The current inability to 
secure construction materials, espe- 
cially lumber, serves to delay res- 
toration to such an extent that the 
average business interruption loss is 
now approximately 50% greater 
than it was under war-time condi- 
tions. 

Comparing the years 1946 with 
1945, we find that the increase in 
property loss was approximately 
23%, whereas the increase in busi- 
ness interruption loss was 35%. 

The demand for goods of all kinds 
is so great and the shortage of many 
essential materials so severe that no 
prudent businessman can afford to 
be without the protection of business 
interruption insurance. And yet less 
than one-half of those who should 
have the coverage are so insured. 


Future Business Conditions 


The thinking of businessmen to- 
day seems to be a mixture of con- 
fidence and apprehension. There is 
the fear that the combination of 
sharp wage increases, strikes and 
low labor efficiency will so hamper 
production that costs will force the 
price of goods beyond the reach of 
too many buyers, resulting in profits 
being squeezed and expansion 
checked. 

However, there is a huge urgent 
demand and the buyers have the re- 
sources to satisfy their needs. Labor 
should soon increase its production 
efficiency and permit industry to 
function normally. Governmental 
restrictions are lessening, and it 
seems to us that for some time to 
come the production facilities of the 
nation will be taxed to the limit to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Interruption—Continued 


satisfy demand not only at home but 
world-wide. Quality goods and new 
products will replace the ersatz ar- 
ticles produced during the war. 

If all of this proves to be true, 
the potential market for business 
interruption insurance will be tre- 
mendous. 

Judging by the profits and loss 
statements we have seen, sales and 
profits of mercantile establishments 
have been steadily climbing and 
there is very little evidence of a real 
buyers’ strike, even though there is 
much more discrimination being ex- 
ercised by customers. 


Modern Forms 


There are only two types of forms 
worth discussing ; they are the two- 
item contribution form and_ the 
single item gross earnings form. 
30th of these contracts automatically 
follow the earnings curve of the busi- 
ness throughout the year, running 
parallel to the production curve in 
the case of manufacturing risks, and 
parallel to the sales curve in the 
case of mercantiles. 

As you know, it is the purpose of 
business interruption contracts to 
indemnify the policyholder for the 
actual loss of earnings during the 
time necessary to restore the plant 
or place of business to operative 
condition in the event of damage 
or destruction by fire or other haz- 
ard insured against. 


Two-ltem Contribution Form 


The contribution form is divided 
into two items, one covering net 
profits and continuing charges and 
expenses, and the other covering or- 
dinary payroll for a period of ninety 
days. This period may be extended 
in thirty-day increments for any 
length of time desired. 

Insurance should always be car- 
ried under item I of the contribution 
form. Item II coverage is optional. 
Very few manufacturers have made 
it a practice to carry insurance un- 
der item II (ordinary payroll) al- 
though there has been a tendency 
to give more consideration to this 
coverage in recent years. Many mer- 
chants, however, have made it a 
practice for some time past to carry 
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coverage under item I] because their 
clerks often have a strong personal 
following that would go to a com- 
petitor during the period of restora- 
tion if they were not kept on the 
assured’s payroll. 

The contribution form is gener- 
ally recommended for the majority 
of manufacturing risks. It is also 
suitable for mercantiles, although the 
gross earnings form, which will be 
discussed next, is more advan- 
tageous to the average mercantile 
establishment. 

The distinguishing features of the 
gross earnings form are, briefly: 

It is a one-item form which auto- 
matically includes such ordinary 
payroll as the insured finds neces- 
sary to continue during the period 
of restoration. 





The path of life is often beset with many 
stumbling blocks. When the going gets 
rough, dwell for a moment upon the 
many failures and disappointments suf- 
fered by Abraham Lincoln: 

Failed in business 

Defeated for Legislature 

Failed in business again 

ELECTED to Legislature 

Sweetheart died 

Nervous breakdown 

‘Defeated for Speaker 

Defeated for Elector......... 

Defeated for Land Officer 

Defeated for Congress 

ELECTED to Congress 

Defeated for Re-election 

Defeated for Senate. 

Defeated for Vice-President... 

Defeated for Senate 

ELECTED PRESIDENT 

—Franklin Society for Home Building 

: & Savings News. 











The measure of recovery is de- 
scribed as the gross earnings pre- 
vented (by the peril insured against ) 
less the charges and expenses which 
do not necessarily continue. 

The basis for coinsurance is the 
annual gross earnings of the busi- 
ness with nothing deducted. Inci- 
dentally, this is what gives the form 
its commonly used name. 

50, 60, 70 or 80% coinsurance 
is permitted, and is applied against 
the full annual gross earnings. 


As Applied to Mercantiles 


The advantages of this form for 
mercantiles are apparent at a glance. 
By approaching the coverage from 
the angle of gross earnings pre- 
vented less charges and expenses 
which do not necessarily continue 


and by using the full annual gross 
earnings as the yardstick against 
which to apply coinsurance, a com- 
paratively simple form and a concise 
work sheet in the language of the 
buyer have been produced. ‘There 
should be no doubt as to the amount 
of insurance required when the 
standard work sheet is used. 

The gross earnings form has also 
been approved for other non-manu- 
facturing classes, such as_ hotels, 
garages and theatres, although it is 
not designed for such risks and in 
general is not as well suited to them 
as the contribution form. 

Experience has shown that the 
gross earnings contract is readily 
saleable to merchants, partly because 
of its simplicity in description of 
coverage but mainly because of the 
ease with which the amount of in- 
surance required can be determined. 

The majority of gross earnings 
business interruption policies are 
written with 50% coinsurance, 
which is sufficient for most mercan- 
tiles in normal times. However, on 
account of the difficulty being en- 
countered in restoration of property, 
a good many. of our gross earnings 
contracts formerly written with 50% 
coinsurance are now being written 
with 60% or higher coinsurance. 

The form avoids the necessity of 
segregating ordinary payroll from 
total payroll when setting up the 
insurance. 


Payroll Expense 


In most of the shorter shutdowns 
the major portion, if not all, of the 
ordinary payroll expense is included 
in the loss payment. 
the long periods of interruption fol- 
lowing physical damage, 
there is very little ordinary payroll 
expense continuing. The flexibility 
of the contract has great appeal. 

Much more latitude is allowed the 
adjuster under this form than under 
any other type of business interrup- 
tion form. Nevertheless, we have 
encountered no difficulties in adjust- 
ments and the form has proved to be 
exactly what was wanted by mer- 
cantiles. 

It is safe to state that better than 
75% of the mercantile risks carry- 
ing business interruption insurance 
today are insured under the gross 

“(Continued on page 68) 
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il RIME” has been a para- 
mount issue with all gen- 
erations. Although laws 


considerable 





have been made and 
time and thought given by our best 
minds to control lawlessness, we still 
There is no insurance 







have crime. 
that will control the transgressions 
and thoughts of human beings. 








The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, in its annual report for 1945, 
indicates how these transgressions 
have reached alarming proportions, 
and are increasing. The report re- 
veals an increase of 22.2% for rob- 
beries, and an increase in burglaries 
of 18%. Persons less than 25 years 
of age accounted for 58.6% of those 
charged with robbery, and 65.4% 
charged with burglary. 
increased 171.4%. 














of those 
Bank robberies 
In the year previous to the war, the 
reports indicated a downward trend 
in robberies and burglaries. Fidelity 
and check forgery losses are increas- 










ing in numbers and for unusually 
large amounts. In the majority of 
cases the defalcations extend over a 
period of years. The true extent of 
economic loss occasioned can only 
be guessed. It is the trusted em- 
ployee who is in the most advan- 
tageous position to defraud his em- 
plover. He is the one who may cause 
the most unexpected and by far the 













largest losses. 
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by LEWIS E. ELDRIDGE, Manager, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 
Collins and Aikman Corporation 


x * * 


Just what do these facts and fig- 
ures have to do with industry? 
They mean that all industry will 
feel the effect of the rising tide of 
crime, and we must be on guard for 
those situations brought about by the 
changing conditions of our various 
businesses. 


Additional Hazards 


Many employers have changed 
their operations, the result being 
additional hazards, and new ex- 
posures that are not properly under- 
stood and generally not protected 
by accounting controls and insur- 
ance. Many companies have mush- 
roomed in size to such an extent 
financially, that the present crime 
policies are insufficient in amount. 

The shuffling of controls and 
changing of procedures may have 
left weaknesses whereby employees 
may be tempted to embezzle or steal. 
The conversion of business to war 
economy and the reconversion to 
civilian production may have 
loosened the controls and destroyed 
safeguards which were heretofore 
maintained. 





roblems in Crime Insurance 


The control of physical properties 
may have become lax, buildings, 
fences, gates, windows, 
skylights and doors may be in poor 
state of repair or not properly pro- 
tected, as evidenced by all too many 


entrances, 


loss reports. 
Loss Statistics 


In checking loss files, insurance 
companies have found that the larg- 
est losses were committed by inside 
employees, but the largest number 
of losses were caused by outside 
employees such as salesmen, collec- 
tors, messengers and drivers. For 
example—statistics on fidelity bond 
losses over a five year period show 
that cashiers were responsible for 
4% of all losses, representing 11% 
of the amounts paid in claims, and 
managers were responsible for 10% 
of all Icsses, representing 23% of 
amounts paid. Presidents were re- 
sponsible for less than 1% of all 
losses, but claims represent 10% of 
amounts paid, while salesmen were 
responsible for 50% of all losses, 
representing 23% of amounts paid. 
In many cases the defalcations ex- 
ceeded the amount of the bond. 

These are a few of the many 
hazards that we may or may not be 
aware of. With these facts staring 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Crime Insurance—Continued 


us in the face, it is imperative that 
the following four questions be ap- 
plied thoroughly to all insurance 
policies against criminal loss and 
given careful consideration. 


1. Are all hazards and exposures 
properly protected, by safe- 
guards and insurance? 

2. Are the policy limits of lia- 
bility adequate ? 

3. Can your insurance company 
broaden and improve the pres- 
ent form of policy? 


4. Do you have the best insurance 
coverage available? 


In searching for the answer to 
question number one, I suggest that 
you talk to your comptroller to de- 
termine if your business has 
changed, spread out or increased in 
volume. Accounting systems and 
control methods often are inadequate 
for the prevention of dishonest acts 
by employees, no matter how suit- 
able they may be for the conduct of 
the particular business. However, 
you have at your finger tips, without 
charge, a service furnished by most 
insurance companies to survey your 
operations for loopholes that might 
result in losses. This loss preven- 
tion survey, as it is called, covers a 
thorough investigation of your pay- 
roll methods, purchase orders, sales 
slips, cash collections, collection of 
accounts receivable, customers ac- 
counts, credits or rebates, deposits, 
disbursements, petty cash funds, 
checks, countersignatures, bank ac- 
counts, control of securities, inven- 
tories, hiring of employees and any 
other operation where a loss might 
occur. 


Plant Protection 


Your plant protection department 
can furnish data on the physical 
safeguards, such as the condition and 
protection of buildings, doors, win- 
dows, skylights, roofs, fences, gates 
and entrances. They can also tell 
you if your watchman service is ade- 
quate and your burglar alarms and 
fire protection equipment are in good 
working order. Here again the in- 
surance company can offer you its 
service. 
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The information secured from 
these investigations should be 
checked against your coverage to 
determine if you have protection. 


Liability Limits 


As to question number two, | 
think it is difficult to answer. What 
is an adequate limit of liability? 
Who knows how large a loss might 
occur? Therefore, I say to you, buy 
the highest limits that you can se- 
cure commensurate with good busi- 
ness and I suggest that you “talk 
turkey” with your insurance com- 
pany on the premium cost when you 
do. To “talk turkey” I mean that 
you call in your insurance company 
representatives or broker and dis- 
cuss the premium and coverage with 
them across the conference table. 





LEWIS E. ELDRIDGE 


You will find that most of them are 
reasonable people with whom to 
deal. 

For the smaller companies, | 
urge that you estimate the maximum 
amount of premium that you can 
afford to pay and purchase the limit 
of liability that it will buy. 

Questions number 3 and 4 are 
relative, therefore I am going to 
enlarge upon them as one question. 
If you have individual policies for 
open stock burglary, or theft of mer- 
chandise, or safe burglary, or inside 
and outside robbery, or paymaster 
robbery, or forgery of issued or ac- 
cepted instruments, or fraud, or all 
risk money and securities, or fidelity 
bonds, then in my opinion you do 


not have the best form of coverage 
available. It is time to call in your 
insurance carrier and request a 
broader and more simplified policy, 


For several years, the comprehen- 
sive crime policy has been offered 
by the insurance companies, making 
available to alert buyers the oppor- 
tunity to include all hazards under 
one policy. For many years I have 
been an advocate of the so called 
“blanket policy,” a simplified form 
of coverage with a single limit of 
indemnity for all crime hazards, 
This is a form that is a step beyond 
the comprehensive crime policy and 
is more difficult to secure. Some 
aggressive and far-seeing insurance 
companies have recognized the buy- 
ers’ needs and are offering this type 
of coverage. Here again I say you 
must “talk turkey” and know your 
experience and exposure, or you 
may end up with an unnecessarily 
high premium. Even though your 
premium is charged on one single 
limit, it is based on the known ex- 
posure and past experience. This is 
a good opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with your underwriters, 
and find out what makes them tick. 


A "Must" for Multiple Operators 


The blanket form is a “‘must” for 
industries with multiple operations, 
however, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Texas, Oregon 
and Virginia do not permit the use 
of the comprehensive or blanket 
crime policies. 

I believe that both the blanket 
fidelity bond and the damage, de- 
struction and disappearance policy 
have the approval of the insurance 
departments of these States, and | 
would, therefore, recommend that 
these forms be purchased until the 
blanket crime policy is approved. 

This form of insurance has not 
received much publicity, and I sug- 
gest that you contact your agent, 
broker, or insurance company and 
ask them to review your entire crime 
program, with the ultimate purpose 
of issuing a blanket all risk crime 
policy. 

The blanket crime policy offers 
many advantages. It automatically 
insures all locations and furnishes a 
single limit of liability, which if pur- 
chased in the highest limit, com- 
mensurate with good business, re- 
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lieves the insured of the constant 
worry of fluctuating values. It 
places all your coverage under one 
policy and includes all such losses 
that are not excluded thereunder, 
thereby insuring the unknown haz- 
ards, as well as the known hazards. 


It automatically insures all em- 
ployees, from the lowest paid to the 
highest paid. All new employees 
are covered under this policy with- 
out the necessity of notifying the 
insurance company. I might men- 
tion at this point, that I think it is 
advisable to notify the insurance 
company when employees are hired 
to occupy positions of trust, in order 
that a thorough investigation of 
their past records may be made to 
determine their eligibility for bond- 
ing, and their general desirability 
as employees in such positions. 


Dishonesty of employees, robbery, 
burglary, larceny, theft, holdup, 
damage, destruction, disappearance 
or wrongful abstractions of money 
and securities, forgery of issued or 
accepted instruments, and fraud, on 
the premises and away from the 
premises, are all covered in the blan- 
ket policy. It is not necessary to 
report new locations. It is not nec- 
essary to report additional safes and 
their locations as required under an 
individual safe burglary policy. 


It is not necessary to report pay- 
rolls as required under an individual 
paymasters’ robbery policy. The re- 
sponsibility of reporting changes of 
positions under fidelity bonds is 
eliminated. The restriction of visible 
evidence of forcible entry in robbery 
claims is eliminated. There is no 
co-insurance under this form of 
policy. 

These policies are written for a 
continuous term and can be secured 
on the basis of a three year’s pre- 
mium, for two and one half times 
the annual. 


If you desire to improve, sim- 
plify, broaden and lower your pre- 
mium costs on this form of insur- 
ance, you must endeavor to keep 
your own experience as favorable as 
possible by scrutinizing your em- 
ployees through thorough investiga- 
tion in cooperation with your bond- 
ing company; by removing the 
temptations to steal; by keeping 
careful check and control on the 
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deserve the best in protection 





TODAY... . Carefree 


TOMORROW... 7 


Accidents never announce themselves. They just hap- 


pen. And when they do, they always increase expense 


and often wipe out savings. Especially now with to- 


day’s unprecedented accident rate your prospects’ 


financial security deserves the best in protection. 


You can guarantee this security through the broad 
and modernized protection of a London and Lanca- 


shire accident policy. 


tHe London ano Lancashire 4ee 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK . 


(Fire Department) ° 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE © 
GROUP 








handling of accounting and financial 
matters; along with adequate pro- 
tection of all physical property. 

Favorable experience combined 
with your determination to secure 
the best possible insurance cover- 
age, is the key that will open the 
door to a better understanding, by 
the insurance companies, of the 
“buyer’s needs.” 


From an address hefore the American Man- 
agement Association, 


MINNEAPOLIS BOARD 
DECISION REAFFIRMED 


ACK T. MILLER, Minneapolis, 

plaintiff in the case of Miller vs. 
Minneapolis Agents Association was 
denied a new trial and the District 
Court of the Fourth Judicial District 
of Minneapolis again held for the 
agents’ association and its restrictive 
rules, in an order handed down on 
March 13. 
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HE insurance industry has been 
subjected to an all-out gas at- 
tack, a veritable tidal wave of 

propaganda, by an insurance oli- 
garchy whose aims and efforts have 
been more concerned with protect- 
ing and extending advantages it long 
has enjoyed than with finding 
reasonable and legally tenable solu- 
tions of the problems confronting 
the insurance industry as a whole. 
So aggressive and so persistent has 
been this campaign of propaganda 
that now, in this year of legislative 
decision, confusion is still prevalent 
throughout the insurance industry, 
large segments of which, even at 
this late date, do not have a clear 
understanding of the issues. 


Explanation Due 


The public is long overdue an 
explanation that underneath the 
surface the disagreement over the 
All-Industry program, far from be- 
ing merely a clash of ideologies, is 
a violent, inter-factional battle be- 
tween conflicting economic interests, 
with groups and units aligned ac- 
cording to their respective positions 
within the insurance industry. Ap- 
preciation of the nature and intensity 
of this intramural struggle is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to accurate and 
adequate appraisal, from the view- 
point of public interest  (para- 
mountcy of which, we must assume, 
no one will question), of the All- 
Industry bills and of various coun- 
ter-proposals offered in place of 
them. This struggle in its most acri- 
monious and heated aspects revolves, 
to a very. considerable extent, 
around casualty insurance, especially 
the automobile casualty (third 
party) lines. 

Let us here identify the “oli- 
garchy.” It consists of powerful 
mutual and stock insurance com- 
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AT THE CROSSROADS 


by OTTO PATTERSON 


Executive Vice President, 


American Automobile Insurance Company 





Since 1944 the subject most widely 
discussed and publicized in insurance 
circles has been the scope and nature 
of legislation that ought, or ought not, 
to be enacted by the states pursuant to 
the SEUA (United States vs. South-East- 
ern Underwriters Association et al.) de- 
cision and the enactment by Congress of 
Public Law 15. But one must not con- 
clude from this that there is widespread 
understanding of the subject. Far from it. 











panies, the propaganda and political 
activities of which are conducted 
through organizations that they con- 
trol: The American Mutual Alli- 
ance, functioning for the mutuals; 
The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, functioning for 
the stock companies. 

The first objective of these stock 
and mutual insurance companies is 
enactment by state legislatures of 
certain insurance rate-regulatory 
bills known as the “All-Industry 
Bills.” These bills admittedly go far 
beyond any requirement imposed 
upon the states or made necessary 
to the insurance industry by Public 
Law 15. From the “rock-bound 
shores” to the “sunny slopes” all but 


a handful of insurance lawyers .con- 
cede this and admit it in off the 







record conversations. It is fair to 


say that the All-Industry bills do 
violence alike to the spirit and the 
language of Public Law 15. 

In 1869, the United States Su- 
preme Court, in the case of Paul vs. 
Virginia, held that insurance was 
not commerce. That decision, un- 
less and until it might be subse- 
quently reversed, meant that insur- 
ance was beyond the regulatory 
power of Congress. For the next 
seventy-five years insurance was 
bottomed and grew upon a suppo- 
sition that it was beyond the reach 
of federal regulation. Consequently 
it was assumed that federal anti- 
trust statutes later enacted had no 
application to insurance. 


SEUA Decision 


Then in June, 1944, came the 
SEUA decision, reversing Paul vs. 
Virginia. Insurance became com- 
merce and, when crossing state lines, 
interstate commerce. So long as the 
SEUVA decision stands, and let this 
sink in, insurance will be subject to 
regulation by Congress. It is a right 
Congress can exercise on a moment's 
notice. It is a settled right. Con- 
gress may or may not decide to 
exercise it. 

There is, however, some chance 
that Congress will elect permanently 
to leave the regulation of insurance 
to the states. In the enactment of 
Public Law 15 (March, 1945) Con- 
gress made the first move in that 
direction. It declared that the “con- 
tinued” regulation by the several 
states of the business of insurance 
is in the public interest. Let it be 
noted in this connection that Con- 
gress prescribed no pattern for the 
extension of, or for any change in, 
existing state laws. Congress did 
not say, or even intimate, that the 
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o “Wrote the Ticket” 


by RAY MURPHY, General Counsel, 


Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 











R. PATTERSON in com- 

menting on the so-called “oli- 

garchy” whose “aims” he 
questions, stated: “This oligarchy 
consists of powerful mutual and 
stock insurance companies, the 
propaganda and _ political activities 
of which are conducted through 
organizations that they control: 
The American Mutual Alliance, 
functioning for the Mutuals; the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, functioning for the Stock 
Companies.” 


Sweeping Generalities 


Speaking for the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, it 
should be pointed out that the 
organization indulges in no political 
activities of any kind. Quite the 
contrary. The organization by 
proper means has supported the rate 
regulatory bills drawn by committees 
of the All-Industry Committee and 
committees of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 
working together over a period of 
some twenty months. 

It will also be noted that Mr. 
Patterson's statement is confined to 
sweeping generalities. It is signifi- 
cant that he has not pointed to 
specific provisions of the bills which 
would bring about the dire results 
predicted by him. Mr. Patterson 
holds that the entire support of the 
hills is based on “clever propaganda” 
and denounces “the intended im- 
pression that the program has the 
support of Insurance Commis- 
sioners.” He also refers to the 
Fourth Report of the Subcommittee 
of Lawyers to the Committee on 
Laws of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, pursuant to resolu- 
tion adopted at the May, 1945 
meeting. He has failed to point 


out that the National Board of Fire 
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Underwriters is strongly supporting 
the All-Industry Rate Regulatory 
program, together with some sixteen 
other national organizations which 
were represented in the All-Industry 
group. Mr. Patterson fails to point 
out that only two of the nineteen 
constituent organizations which com- 
prise the All-Industry group have 
withdrawn their support of the All- 
Industry bills, and he fails to point 
out that even those two voted 
favorably upon the bills at Portland, 
Oregon in June, 1946. 


Mr. Patterson also stated that 
“the differences arising out of the 
attempted nationwide adoption of the 
All-Industry bills is basically boiled 
down to a clash between two fac- 
tions, the organized and unorganized 
companies.” 


Superintendent Dineen's Statement 


On February 17, 1947, at Pitts- 
burgh Insurance Day, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Honorable Robert E. 
Dineen, Superintendent of Insurance 











of the State of New York and Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, stated : 


“Whether or not you think the 
All-Industry bills were soundly con- 
ceived, I think that you and other 
fairminded people would concede 
that the circumstances under which 
they were formulated was conducive 
to the development of good legisla- 
tion. To begin with, the work was 
not hurried; the committees labored 
over a period of approximately 
twenty months. No single group in 
the industry produced out of the hat 
or at the last minute some proposal 
designed to improve its position in 
the business at the expense of others. 
Each group brought forth its pro- 
posals and submitted them to the 
entire assemblage. The merits and 
demerits were exhaustively debated. 
Jetween meetings of the committees, 
their handiwork was studied by the 
principals of the various organiza- 
tions represented. But it was not 
exclusively an industry show. The 
public was represented in the per- 
sons of the seven members of the 
Committees on Federal Legislation 
and Rates and Rating Organizations 
of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. The in- 
dustry representatives debated with 
each other every detail of the bills, 
and the Commissioners’ committees 
followed the same procedure. In 
addition both committees exchanged 
ideas, information, and actively ar- 
gued in joint sessions the wisdom 
or lack of wisdom of the various 
measures under consideration. 

“T have watched with interest the 
assaults on some portions of the 
bill now being conducted by some 
interests in certain sectors. At the 
outset I want to make it plain that 
I do not challenge the right of any 
citizen or company or group of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES—AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1946 


Esst ADMITTED 

lished ASSETS _LIABILITIES 
1896 American & Foreign Insurance Company $10,316,299 $ 4,478,706 
1863 The British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co., Ltd.* . 6,767,699 3,632,967 
1911 Capital Fire Insurance Company of California . 3,204,956 1,128,948 
1922 Eagle Indemnity Company 14,343,712 9,642,459 
1908 Federal Union Insurance Company . 4,909,907 2,617,928 
1911 Globe Indemnity Company ; 59,851,358 36,756,048 
1836 The Liverpool & London & Globe hx Co. Ltd: - 28,193,098 20,547,646 
1811 The Newark Fire Insurance Company 15,117,927 8,345,605 
1891 Queen Insurance Company of America . 35,112,348 21,744,635 
1910 Royal Indemnity Company 54,065,224 34,659,144 
1845 Royal Insurance Company, Ltd.* 32,316,756 22,016,178 
1924 The Seaboard Insurance Company . 2,333,524 1,011,235 
1896 Star Insurance Company of America 9,277,856 6,094,749 
1860 Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. * 4,066,882 2,106,798 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
(Includes Capital) 


Annual Market 
om “ka nus 
$1,500,000 $ 5,837,593 $ 5,903,146 

500,000 3,134,732 3,148,418 
1,000,000 2,076,008 2,060,609 
1,000,000 4,701,253 4,751,226 
1,000,000 2,291,979 2,288,327 
2,500,000 23,095,310 23,315,236 

500,000 7,645,452 7,788,437 
2,000,000 6,772,322 6,891,458 
5,000,000 13,367,713 13,537,000 
2,500,000 19,406,080 19,829,712 

500,000 10,300,578 10,441,165 

600,000 1,322,289 1,310,129 
1,000,000 3,183,107 3,223,155 

500,000 1,960,084 1,960,243 


* United States Branch. The amount shown under ‘ Now cm is the 
. A. 
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ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, 
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No One "Wrote the Ticket'W—Cont'd 


companies to expound their views as 
to what they conceive to be an im- 
proved approach to any portion of 
the problem. I hope the day will 
never’ come that any of us will want 
to foreclose debate simply because 
somebody else’s ideas do not happen 
to coincide with our own. 


Matter of Compromise 


“With this premise I hope that 
you will permit me to scuttle once 
and for all the idea being advanced 
by certain opponents of the bills that 
some particular man or men or 
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group ‘wrote the ticket.’ It has been 
said that the bills represent a victory 
for a coterie seeking strict regula- 
tion; others have said that the bill 
was a victory for the mutuals ; some 
of my friends have asserted that 
the bills represent an attempt by the 
State of New York to impose its 
regulatory philosophy upon the 
whole country. This is only a partial 
list of some of the ideas being ex- 
pressed in the hope of frustrating 
passage of the bills. The plain fact 
is that no group of companies or of 
men dominated the committees. The 
work of the committees represented 
a process of give and take, an adjust- 
ment of the views of one another and, 


in my opinion, represent an out- 
standing example of co-operation 
between business and government in 
the drafting of proposed legislation 
in the public interest.” 

The portion of Superintendent 
Dineen’s speech hereinbefore quoted 
disposes effectively of Mr. Patter- 
son's contentions. 


ARKANSAS ENACTS 
ALL-INDUSTRY BILLS 


ITH the signature of Gov- 

ernor Ben Laney, Arkansas 
became the first state to enact into 
law this year the All-Industry rate 
regulatory bills. 
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ILLINOIS RATE INCREASES 


PPROVAL of the rate revi- 
sions requested by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, New York, New York, 
was granted by the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department. The new rates for 


private passenger cars were in- 


creased approximately 25% on 
bodily injury liability and 30% on 
property damage coverages, effec- 


tive on March 17, 1947 for new 
business and May 1, 1947 for all re- 
newal business. It has also been re- 
ported that substantial increases 
have been granted on commercial 
car coverages—approximately 10% 
on bodily injury liability and 40% 
on property damage. Upward rate 
revisions were also granted by the 
Department on other vehicles. 

Rate increases have also been an- 
nounced for Connecticut, Indiana, 
New Hampshire and New York, 
effective March 24. In Connecticut 
and Indiana, bodily injury rates 
have been increased 20% and prop- 
erty damage rates 30% for private 
passenger automobiles. For com- 
mercial automobiles, the bodily in- 
jury rates have been increased 22% 
and the property damage rates 40% 

Property damage rates for com- 
mercial automobiles have been in- 
creased 25% in New Hampshire 
with no change in private passenger 
automobile rates at the present time. 
In New York, bodily injury rates 
have been increased 10% and prop- 
erty damage rates 33-1/3% on com- 
mercial automobiles with no change 
for private passenger or public 
passenger-carrying automobiles. 


N. Y. PASSES "FAVORITE 
BROKER" BILL 


HE Malcolm-Wilson bill amend- 

ing the penal law to allow a 
person obtaining a loan on the 
security of personal as well as real 
property to place the insurance 
through an agent or broker of his 
own choosing has been approved 
by Governor Dewey of New York. 
The bill known as the ‘favorite 
broker” bill had previously passed 
the legislature twice and had been 
vetoed. A person obtaining a loan 
on real property has had this privi- 
lege for a number of years. 
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ATNA DRIVEROMETER 


The Driverometer, a new safe driving test developed by the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies receives a thorough testing by the traffic division of the Connecticut State 


Police. 


The Driverometer, by means of a motion picture screen, 


gives drivers a "road 


test" covering such points as the speed with which they react to danger, their ability 
to distinguish colors, the acuteness of their hearing, their ability to estimate speeds of 
other cars, and the amount of attention they pay to the road ahead. 





MOTOR VEHICLE DRIVER LICENSING 


RECOMMENDED program 

for uniform driver licensing in 
the form of a 16-page booklet, Mo- 
tor Vehicle Driver Licensing, has 
been published jointly by the Amer- 
Association of Motor Vehicle 
and the National 
Conservation Bureau, accident pre- 
vention division of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. 
The booklet points out that a 
fundamental in the plans of sponsors 
of uniform licensing “has been a 
method of establishing driver li- 
censing standards which will safe- 
guard the public welfare and at the 


ican 
Administrators 


same time provide a fair and effi- 
cient means of enabling the physi- 
cally or mentally impaired person to 
qualify as a safe motor vehicle op- 
erator in all cases where existing 
deficiencies may be compensated for 
by training and use of compensat- 
ing device on the person or auto.” 

Following a discussion of a 13- 
point recommended program, the 
booklet includes such supplementary 
data as a suggested form for license 
applications, suggestions for driver 
testing and training, and recom- 
mended legislation for reporting 
epileptics. 





BOWDEN AND ASSOCIATES 


General Insurance Adjusters 


For The Companies 
Throughout The Southwest 


913 Ross Avenue 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS 














CASUALTY SPECIAL AGENT 


North Jersey territory. Good contacts. 
Many years experience. Desires position as 
Manager Branch Office in Newark. 
Box 93C 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton St. N. Y. 7, N. Y. 











PWEIn Los Angeles 
VEHEXCHAPMAN PARK 
)>SHOTEL AND BUNGALOWS 


f AY ON FASHIONABLE WILSHIRE BOULEVARD | 
Private Pool, Sports, Social Readexveus 
HARRY WARD, Mgr. 


Gn Tucson 
SANTA RITA HOTEL 


THE GEM OF THE DESERT ji 
FOR A LUXURIOUS VACATION as 
NICK H Mgr. 


aid In Kandsads City 
HOTEL BELLERIVE 
Scena 0. WADGRIOREE, Sigs 


Write Above Hotels for Descriptive Folders and Rates 
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Grnual Satement 
UNIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1921, under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


December 31, 1946 





ASSETS 
U.S. Government Bonds . . . . . . . . . $ :1,292,521.00 


Municipal Bonds is ta. a, ee ee ee a at 128,752.00 
rr i. tee g- ot aoe ce ww 54,434.00 
rE + s+ « «en we «4 wo 34,394.00 
Industrial and Misc. Bonds . ..... ee 1,000.00 
Preferred Stocks CN eee Ae ne Oe eae ee ee 120,974.00 
ee | +s 6 + € ow ee ee 871,852.22 


Common Stocks NT gi VT a be eee eh he 656,690.00 
* $3,160,617.22 


*Valuations on National Association of Insurance Commissioners Basis 


wr 
Agents’ Balances (not over 90 days due). . . . . 103,183.27 
All Other Admitted Assets oo ace ere. Se eee 352,572.88 

$5,074,941.39 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 


(Known and Unknown) . . . . . 2.) . we) $1,535,949.00 
Reserves for Unearned Premiums Agee eames ae 23,288.38 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties . . . . . 397,166.65 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses . . . 2. 6 ee 74,032.00 
Contingent Reserve for Reinsurance 

in Unadmitted Companies . . . . . we 641,620.67 
TT ee 
Net Surplus . ... +a ee 1,302.884.69 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS a ae ee ee 1,802.884.69 
$5,074,941.39 

LOSSES PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION - 2 2 e wh wl le 6 G52,844,650.93 


On the basis of December 31st, 1946 market quotations for all Bonds and 
Stocks owned admitted assets, net surplus, and policyholders’ surplus would 
be increased by $182,869.00. 


Securities carried at $225,556.00 in the above statement are deposited with 
various State Insurance Departments as required by Law. 


TALBOT, BIRD AND CO. INC. 


; J, ninvance - Mn devurvilers 


111 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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Underwriting Advantages 


The code mark of a registered 
fur can be written into the policy 
as a positive reference to the 
subject of insurance. General 
descriptive terms now used invite 
fradulent claims—leave the com- 
pany helpless to defend itself. 
The legitimacy of ownership is 
established. The underwriter 
knows the fur has not been “bor- 
rowed" to obtain an appraisal 
and then an insurance policy. 
The adjustment of damage claims 
on registered furs is free of any 
suspicion that the article ex- 
amined is not the one insured 
but merely similar in appear- 
ance. 
Owners of registered furs can 
hardly refuse to accept articles 
repaired or recovered by adjust- 
ers on the grounds it is not their 
property. 
The payment of a $6.50 fee for 
the lifetime registration of a fur 
is proof of a wholesome attitude 
that is significant to the under- 
writer as an indication of favor- 
able selection. 

The risk of theft, burglary, shop- 

lifting are minimized due to: 

(a) Severe obstacles in dispos- 
ing of stolen furs. 

(b) Easier to apprehend thieves. 

(c) Indisputable evidence as- 
sures effective prosecution. 

(d) Distribution to police of 
code marks on stolen furs. 

(e) Jurisdiction of police agen- 
cies and courts is certain. 

The risk of mysterious disap- 

pearance is greatly reduced be- 

cause: 

(a) Mixups in storage, repair 
and cleaning shops elimi- 
nated. 

(b) Owners’ refusals to accept 
furs no longer a loss. 

(c) Recovery of lost furs by 
tracing ownership. 

(d) Recovery of misdirected and 
broken packages in transit. 

Salvage operations and adijust- 

ments of fire claims are expedited 

and free from the additional risk 
that ownership will be lost or 
confused. 


— 


~— 
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FIRS 
Anonymous 


by ORIEON M. SPAID, President, 


International Registry, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


STYLE show held last season 
by a Fifth Avenue furrier dra- 
matically emphasized a charac- 


teristic of modern fur fashions which 
is highly significant to an “‘all-risk”’ 
underwriter. Three models  ap- 
peared simultaneously dressed in 
what seemed to be identical fur coats. 
Then the announcement was made 
that each was actually a different 
type of fur, blended to look alike, 
and representing three widely differ- 
ent price ranges. Guests were chal- 
lenged to detect any difference in 
their appearance. 

In the last decade, great strides 
have been made in fur blending 
processes, in the art of imitating 
expensive garments by dying and 
shearing skins that are more readily 
obtainable and thus less expensive. 
A beautiful fur is no longer avail- 
able to just those in the high income 
brackets. As a result, there are an 
estimated 15,000,000 fur coats being 
worn in the United States and being 
replaced with about 4,000,000 new 
coats annually. At an average value 


OA LePage 





SaFURage code marks used on skins of fur garment to identify its owner. 


of $200 each, total property wealth 
aggregates over three billion dollars 
truly “precious” furs. 

But the similarity in appearance 
of fur garments, either of the same 
or different types of skins, is at 
the root of many headaches for the 
fur business and of a substantial 
number of insurance claims. It 
frustrates law enforcement effort to 
the point that police are practically 
helpless. Retailers, warehouses, 
cleaners, checkrooms are easy vic- 
tims of fraudulent claims. Owners 
of more expensive furs suddenly 
find a cheap imitation has been 
substituted. These are just a few of 
the difficulties that stem from the 
lack of a positive means of identify- 
ing each individual fur and the in- 
ability to trace the ownership of a 
garment. It is an inherent vice of 
furs that annually costs millions of 
dollars. 


Accidental Switching 


Presumably, “mysterious disap- 
pearance,” as provided in inland 
marine and burglary policies, was 
not intended originally to insure 
“confusion of goods.” But a high 
percentage of such claims are ac- 
tually the result of mix-ups in 
ownership. A common occurrence is 
the accidental switching of tags used 
to identify the ownership of furs 
in storage or when sent out for 
cleaning or repairs. If the owner of 
a mink dyed muskrat receives in the 
fall a genuine mink she is not likely 
to protest even if it does not fit. 
But when the owner of a mink fur 
receives a cheaper imitation, the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Furs Anonymous—Continued 


reaction is violent. A search for the 
missing mink will seldom throw 
light on what has happened, as every 
record and receipt will be properly 
completed. The safety of a fur coat 
literally hangs by a thread, or at 
least the string of the identifying 
tag. 


Catastrophe Losses 


Catastrophe possibilities have been 
demonstrated to be enormous. A 
warehouse having 100,000 fur coats 
in storage keeps its master record of 
ownership in an ordinary file cabinet. 


It takes little stretch of the imagina- 
tion to appreciate the confusion that 
would follow the destruction of this 
record. Probably less than half the 
furs could ever be returned to their 
owners. The balance would repre- 
sent a “constructive total loss” to 
underwriters. 

There are a number of well known 
case histories which provide con- 
clusive evidence of the effect of 
furs anonymous when catastrophe 
strikes, The Yale-New Haven ware- 
house fire in 1942, which involved 
more claims than any single occur- 
rence since the San Francisco fire, 
cost insurance companies an esti- 
mated $3,000,000. A substantial 
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Central Surety 


CONTRACT 
BONDS 


Assure Complete Perform- 
ance of Contracts According 
to Plans and Specifications 


Skilled contractors with good 
records for performance merit 
the confidence of architects and 
engineers. Protection against 
the unforeseen and unpredict- 
able is of equal importance. The 
cost of a Central Surety guar- 
antee of complete Performance 
and Price is nominal. 


Central Surety agents, active 
in all states, promptly furnish 
“Perform or Pay” contract 
bonds on all types of construc- 
tion. 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE @RPORATION 





HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


R. E. McGINNIS, President 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 


CHICAGO ° NEW YORK 





This advertisement appears in leading Architectural and Contracting publications. 





percentage of the 27,000 furs in 
storage’ were rescued but approxi- 
mately one third of these could not 
be returned to their owners because 
identification was impossible. 


Express Losses 


The development of highly spe- 
cialized services for cleaning and 
repairing fur garments results in 
generous use of both railroad and 
motor express. It is cheaper for a 
furrier in Tulsa to send a coat, need- 
ing replacement of worn skins, to 
a shop in New York than to attempt 
it himself. Such repairs require 
careful selection of almost identical 
skins of about the same age, and 
few cities outside of the fur manu- 
facturing centers afford this market. 
Consequently, express companies 
handle thousands of furs each month 
and their accumulations of lost, 
broken, and non-delivered shipments 
is revealing evidence that furs anony- 
mous is most costly. In one city 
alone express losses of furs are 
reported to have averaged $27,000 
a week. 

When police receive a report of 
a stolen fur coat, their enthusiasm 
is notably lacking. It is easy to for- 
get that police are not primarily 
concerned with the recovery of 
stolen property but in apprehending 
and convicting the thief. Stolen 
goods are important only as a means 
to that end-—as admissible evidence 
in court. All too often a suspect is 
brought in after being caught with 
several fur coats which may answer 
the description of furs reported 
stolen but unless the police can 
establish who the rightful owner is 
of each fur they are helpless. Any 
alibi the suspect offers will stand in 
the absence of contradictory proof. 


The disposal of stolen furs is 
attendant with very little risk. Taken 
to another city, it is perfectly safe, 
for there is no way by which the 
police of one city can adequately 
describe stolen furs so that police 
in another city can spot them. 
Imagine the automobile theft rings 
that would be operating if only 
word descriptions of stolen cars 
were broadcast ; if police were asked 
to look for a blue Ford sedan with 
a crooked headlight. Yet, with furs 
this very situation exists—furs, 
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which often greatly exceed an auto- 
mobile in value. And even the best 
detective is stumped by such de- 
scriptions as a “tuxedo front” and 
“Mandarin cuffs.” 


Most stolen furs clear through 
fences which invariably operate as 
pawn shops. The article is recorded 
and held as a pledge against a loan 
and after an interval, sold as an 
unredeemed pledge. Everything is 
quite legal and almost impossible to 
detect and stop. The absence of 
a positive identification of true 
ownership permits this situation to 
exist in every city and is one of 
the important reasons that furs are 
always a target for the criminal 
elements. 


Variety of Frauds 


Another aspect is the limitless 
variety of frauds that arise from the 
anonymity of furs. Hotel and club 
checkrooms have been victims so 
often of claims that they returned 
the wrong fur, that most of them 
refuse to check fur coats. If a 
woman gets heavier during the 
summer, there is a temptation to 
insist that the store did not deliver 
her fur in the fall and thus force 
it to make a costly adjustment or 
replacement. Defense is difficult and 
endangers the store’s reputation. 
Naturally, such cases are “mysteri- 
ous disappearance” claims under 
furriers customers policies. 

There is a cure for furs anony- 
mous, known as the SaFURage 
System of registration. It consists 
of identifying each fur garment with 
code marks that permanently dis- 
tinguish it from all others. These 
code marks serve the same purpose 
as the serial numbers of an auto- 
mobile. Then a record of the owner’s 
name and address is filed under this 
code mark with the International 
Registry, Inc. Thus it is possible to 
always identify the property of the 
owner, and to trace the ownership 
of property. 

If a registered fur is lost or stolen 
the registry notifies by bulletin 
local, state, and federal law enforce- 
ment agencies giving the code mark 
and other details. 

The code marks on the skins also 
indicate where title is recorded and 
even if the finder of a lost fur is 
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T CAN YOU DO?*” 


That sort of friendly challenge calls for ‘‘shirt sleeve” work to 


produce results... 


... In this particular case*, boiling down 127 miscellaneous 
policies to accomplish multiple-hazard coverage in a very 


simple, understandable way. 


Solved? . . . That same Agent has returned several times 
since with other similar deals. Is that the sort of help you 
want and need? It's yours for the asking 


EASTERN DEPT. 
80 John Street 
New York 7 





ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MERCURY INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY CO. 


HOME OFFICE 
111 West 5th Sf. 
St. Paul, 2 Minn 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Bidg. 
San Francisco 4 


*Agent's actual words — names and instance given on request. 





unfamiliar with the character of the 
Sak URage safeguard these serve, 
as an invitation to report it to the 
Registry. Thus in a variety of ways 
the International Registry serves as 
a clearing house. 

The identification of a new fur 
garment with distinguishing Sa- 
FURage code marks can be done at 
the time it is made. A temporary 
registration in the name of the 
manufacturer is recorded with the 
registry to be substituted later by 
the purchaser’s name when the ar- 
ticle is sold. Thus during shipment, 
display before sale, and while in use 
or in storage by the owner, it is 
properly safeguarded. 


Underwriters have been genuinely 
impressed with the advantages 
gained when furs are registered. 
Some believe that this should be 
encouraged by providing an incen- 
tive for policyholders in the form of 
a rate credit applying to personal 
fur insurance. Others have ex- 
pressed the view that if “all-risk” 
is to include “confusions of goods” 
then policy conditions should be 
amended to cover only articles of 
fur identified and registered under 
an approved system. 

Typical of the endorsement used 
by insurance companies when issu-: 
ing all-risk policies on personal furs 
is the following: 


SaFURage REGISTRATION ENDORSEMENT 


It is a condition of this insurance that the fur(s) described below bear the 
SaFURage Code Mark(s) indicated and that a record thereof is filed with 
International Registry, Inc. under the name of the assured, or members of 


his family. 


Item No. Description 


1 Black Persian Lamb Coat 


SaF URage Code Mark 
FAD-ALG 


—— - Attached to and forming a part of Policy #————— 
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4.6 ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks. $ 3,543,056.28 


U. S. Government Bonds . 11,114,522.11 
All Other Bonds . 1,159,301.36 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. 


3,846, 141.02 


Common Stocks . 9,886,754.82 
Vigilant Ins. Co. Capital Stock 3,670,847.45 
Premiums Receivable. 204,317.06 
Other Assets 521,478.37 





Total Admitted Assets . $33,916,418.47 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses $3,958,530.23 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 1,.874,518.78 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses . 670,865.21 


Reserve for Non-Admitted 


Reinsurance . 2,128,288.60 
Other Liabilities . 577,252.32 
Total Liabilities . $12,209,455.14 


Voluntary Reserve for Security 


Fluctuation . $2,505,093.88 
Capital are 4,000,000.00 
Surplus. . 2 2. 15,231,869.45 


Surplus to Policyholders 


$21,736,963.33 
Tete. 2.2 ww tee es s » SOBA 


Securities valued at $513,114.70 are deposited with public authorities as required by law, 


Dixeckors 


HENDON CHUBB Chubb & Son, N. Y. 


PERCY CHUBB, 2nd Chubb & Son, N. Y. 


EDWARD J. MORAN 
President of Moran Towing & Transportation Co., Inc., N. Y. 


ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
President, The First Nationel Bank of the City of New York 


J. RUSSELL PARSONS Chubb & Son, N. ¥. 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 

Chairman of the Board, The National City Bank of New York 
JOHN W. STEDMAN Newark, N. J. 
LANDON K. THORNE New York. N.Y. 


HAROLD T. WHITE White, Weld & Co., N. Y. 


CHUBB & SON, | Geonagen 


NEW YORK 


Ocean and Inland Marine ° 


Transportation . 


Fire and Automobile 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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REGULATORY TRENDS 


by J. F. FOLLMANN, JR., Manager, 


HE trend of legislation and of 

administrative regtilation affect- 

ing the business of accident and 
health insurance is decidedly toward 
an increasing amount of both. With 
the legislatures of 44 states being in 
session this year, and with 52 bills 
directly or indirectly affecting acci- 
dent and health insurance already 
introduced by February 1, there can 
be little doubt of the factual correct- 
ness of this statement. 

It is no cause for wonder in the 
light of the phenomenal growth in 
volume and diversity of public serv- 
ice, that the trend of legislative and 
regulatory activity should be toward 
an increase. Of more specific inter- 
est is a careful examination of this 
trend as it has affected and will af- 
fect the of accident and 
health various 
phases, and of its general direction. 
For purposes of simplification, and 
despite the fact that their overtones 
are interrelated, it is necessary to di- 
vide such examination into the three 


business 
insurance, of its 


major phases of the general trend: 
(1) Regulatory legislation, (2) Ad- 
ministrative regulation, (3) Social 
legislation. 


Regulatory Legislation 


In the formative days of accident 
and health insurance, regulatory 
legislation was scant and haphazard. 
As a result, supervision over the de- 
was lax. The 
policy contracts offered the public 
were in 


veloping business 


most instances restricted, 
leaving much to be desired. There 


Was no tendency among the various 
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outlining the conference's stand. 


insurers to cooperate toward the gen- 
eral lifting of the level of the busi- 
ness. Competition was severe to the 
degree that companies failed with 
alarming periodicity with consequent 
loss to both policyholders and in- 
vestors. 

In 1911 the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners recom- 
mended for passage the Standard 
Provisions Law for accident 
health insurance. This law, in addi- 


and 


© Bachrach 


Bureau of Personal Accident & Health Underwriters 


The Health & Accident Underwriters Conference released a statement strongly 
approving and endorsing the Taft-Ball-Smith national health bill which was 
introduced in the Senate on Feb. 10. The bill, S.B. 545, proposes to set up a 
plan of providing for medical and dental research, grants-in-aid for general 
medical service for families and individuals with low income, and other features, 
Harold R. Gordon, managing director of the organization, said in a statement 


“We strongly approve and endorse this bill as a practical solution for the 
improvement of medical care in this country. Certainly it should be approved 
by every insurance executive who has studied medical care problems and who 
is conversant with the practicability of what is proposed in this bill as compared 
with bills of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell type. 





tion to establishing statutory stand- 
ard provisions for accident and 
health policies, the majority of 
which are for the protection of the 
policyholder, required that all polli- 
cies and related 
tions of risks, and rates be filed with 
the supervisory official—and that no 
such forms might be issued until 
first approved by such official. In 
addition the Law established certain 
other requirements for policy forms 
including a minimum size of ten 
point type and a requirement that 
exclusions and reductions of bene- 
fits be printed in type more promi- 
nent than the benefits. This was the 
first marked uniform step in the di- 
rection of more complete protection 
of the policyholder. Since that time 
the Standard Law has 
been enacted in 23 states, with some 
form of that Law existing in 30 
states in all. 


forms, classifica- 


Pro visions 


Today, in the main, accident and 
health insurance is subjected to the 
following degree of regulatory legis- 
lation: 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Regulatory Trends—Continued 


43 states require the filing of pol- 
icy and related forms. Of these, 42 
provide for the approval or disap- 
proval of those forms. And of these, 
3 provide for the withdrawal of ap- 
proval if the forms are found to be 
unjust, unfair, or inequitable to the 
policyholder. 

29 states require the filing of 
rates. Of these, 2 provide for ap- 


proval of rates; one of these, Flor- 
ida, having a rate regulatory law 
applicable to accident and health in- 
surance. 

40 states have laws prohibiting 
discrimination. 

27 states require the filing of oc- 
cupational classifications manuals. 

41 states have laws or regulations 
providing for the filing or approval 
of group accident and health policies. 

All states have laws requiring the 
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From the top, right on down the line, the Head Office and 
Field Staffs of the Commercial Union - Ocean Group are ani- 
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licensing of agents. Of these, 30 re. 
quire prior examination to determine 
the agents qualifications. 

All states have laws requiring the 
licensing of insurance companies. Of 
these, 28 require publication of the 
annual statement. 

The trend of recent legislation as 
passed in the various states displays, 
in general, an unusually active in- 
terest in the field of accident and 
health insurance, basically to the end 
of rounding out the pre-established 
legislative pattern, bringing that pat- 
tern up-to-date with current meth- 
ods and practices in the business so 
that development might not be 
hindered, and coping with certain 
practices engaged in by a bare mi- 
nority of insurers which are felt to 
be contrary to the public interest. 
One law providing for the manda- 
tory regulation of rates in effect 
might be considered as _ having 
stepped aside from or beyond the 
existing legislative pattern. It is 
further of interest to note that of 
the bills proposed during 1945 and 
1946 and which failed of passage, 
8 were directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the payment of accident 
and health claims and 2 would have 
altered the uniform pattern of the 
existing Standard Provisions Law. 
Not included in any of the above is 
the fact that to date 34 states and 
the District of Columbia have pro- 
vided for the incorporation and 
regulation of non-profit hospital 
plans and 20 states have made simi- 

lar provision for non-profit medical 
service plans. 


All-Industry Bills 


Accident and health insurance is 
excluded from the all-industry casu- 
alty and surety rating bill. This ex- 
clusion was made after serious 
consideration of methods presently 
employed in the writing of accident 
and health insurance and the inap- 
plicability of that bill to those meth- 
ods; taking full cognizance of the 
diversity and high degree of compe- 
tition existing in the accident and 
health business today. This posed 
the question, then, as to whether or 
not an accident and health rate regu- 
latory bill should be drafted for 
recommendation. On this question 
the industry itself was divided. As 
the discussions proceeded it rapidly 
became clear that the state authori- 
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ties, in the light of the many com- 
plexities surrounding this question, 
were equally divided. The sentiment 
prevailed that strict, mandatory 
regulation of accident and health 
rates at this time was both unneces- 
sary and inadvisable. It was evident, 
however, that those authorities de- 
sired further to explore the possi- 
bility of legislation which would give 
them greater power to eliminate un- 
conscionable acts from the business 
and which would permit and regu- 
late concerted activities in the acci- 
dent and health field which are in 
the public interest and which, with- 
out such legislation, would possibly 
be prohibited by the Federal acts 
under consideration. 


Concerted Action 


In considering this latter question 
due cognizance was taken of the fact 
that the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters, prior 
to the S.E.U.A. decision, had en- 
gaged in certain concerted practices 
benefiting both the public interest 
and the business by broadening pol- 
icy coverage, exerting generally a 
stabilizing influence, and establish- 
ing the first basis for a scientific 
background for accident and health 
insurance, but which, in the light of 
that decision, might, after January 
1, 1948 be held contrary to Federal 
Law. Industry, however, could come 
to no agreement concerning the nec- 
essary type of legislation to accom- 
plish this latter purpose and the 
question rests for the present unre- 
solved. The former question, that 
of unconscionable acts, was then ap- 
proached. The result was a recom- 
mended statute giving to the state 
authorities the power to disapprove 
or withdraw approval of policies 
which are unjust, unfair, or inequi- 
table, or in which the benefits are 
unreasonable in relation to the pre- 
mium charged. Group accident and 
health insurance is excluded from 
the bill as it is from the Standard 
Provisions Law of which the new 
bill is to be made a part in those 
states where that Law is now in 
effect. 

A further recommendation is 
made that those states not presently 
having adopted the Standard Pro- 
visions Law do so in its present 
form, this latter being important so 
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You KNOW your hazards causing accidents, fires and industrial 
illness which slow down production and bite into the pocket-book 


of management and personnel. 


At Last 


Under one convenient cover, the answer to "What do | need and 
where to get it'—the complete, fully illustrated directory of all 
better-known safety products and devices. 


Plug Up Your Safety Leaks 
ONE PRINTING ONLY — $5.00 PER COPY 


Write for liberal quantity discounts. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. 


75 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





that no variation of the uniform pat- 
tern might develop. Any lack of 
uniformity in this respect would be 
fatal to the future development of 
the accident and health business, 
which, being a business insuring per- 
sons who move freely across state 
borders, could be thrown into chaos 
should such lack of uniformity de- 
velop. Meanwhile the Accident and 
Health Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has under study a modern 
revision of the Standard Provisions 
Law. 


Unfair Trade Practices 


Also included in the recommended 
legislative pattern is a bill prohibit- 
ing unfair trade practices. This bill 
is applicable to all branches of in- 
surance including accident and 
health. Specifically, and in the main, 
this bill prohibits unfair methods of 
competition, unfair and deceptive 
acts and practices, misrepresentation 
and false advertising of policy con- 
tracts, false information and adver- 
tising generally, defamation, false 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Regulatory Trends—Continued 
financial statements, and boycott, 
coercion, and intimidation. In addi- 
tion it includes prohibitions against 
discrimination and rebating in the 
life and accident and health busi- 
nesses, these sections not being 
necessary in this bill for other lines 
of insurance since similar prohibi- 
tions occur in the fire and casualty 
rating bills. 

To this extent, then—the proposed 
new accident and health bill and the 


unfair trade practices bill—will the 
present and future trend of regula- 
tory legislation affecting accident 
and health insurance be affected. In 
the main it can be considered as 
furthering, continuing, and develop- 
ing the trends already established. 
Whether there lies witliin these pro- 
posals elements which will seriously 
alter those trends, and consequently 
the accepted methods of writing ac- 
cident and health insurance, remains 
to be seen as they are adopted and 
put into force. Certainly the answer 





ach 3 


UNITY 


FIRE 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


John A. Heinze, President 
90 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1946 


Assets 


*U. S. Government Bonds ... 


*Other Bonds 
Common Stocks 


Cash in Banks and Office .... 


Due from Insurance Companies .......... 


$1,509,809.77 
27,303.10 
492,210.00 
148,012.41 
107,161.34 


Interest Due and Accrued and Other 


Assets 


8,561.32 


$2,293,057.94 


Liabilities 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 


Capital Paid Up 


Surplus to Policyholders 


Surplus Over All Liabilities . . 


$ 210,779.29 
1,100,269.77 
21,610.40 


$300,000.00 


960,398.48 


$2,293,057.94 


* Bonds as above valued on amortized basis. On the basis of December 
31st, 1946 Market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the total 
admitted assets and surplus to policyholders would be increased to 
$2,320,587.89 and $987,928.43 respectively. Securities carried at $131,760.93 
in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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cannot be authoritatively forecast, 
It lies alone with the methods of ad- 
ministration applied to those bills 
and the interpretations which will 
gradually, through the years, be 
placed upon them by the courts. Of 
a certainty it increases the degree of 
state regulation of the accident and 
health business. If properly admin- 
istered it should further tend to 
improve that business, eliminating 
those instances of publicly uncon- 
scionable acts and further increasing 
the public confidence in a_ business 
which — unquestionably 
widespread and valuable public sery- 


performs 


ice, 

By February 1 of this year, 5 
States had already introduced this 
new accident and health bill or varia- 
tions of that bill. 3 States had in- 
troduced complete new insurance 
codes including all the principles of 
this general program. 4 States not 
presently having in effect the Stand- 
ard Provisions Law had introduced 
bills making such provision. Several 
States had introduced a variety of 
unfair trade practices laws. Thus, 
while the brevity of time has cer- 
tainly not permitted any estimate of 
the ultimate outcome, yet it is readily 
apparent that this recommended 
program has already produced its 
effect upon the trend of regulatory 
legislation affecting accident and 
health insurance. 


Regulation 


The development and trends of 
the administrative regulation of ac- 
cident and health insurance must of 
necessity follow and supplement 
those of regulatory legislation. This 
is so because regulation must stem 
from and be authorized by legisla- 
tive action, 
those trends follow the same devel- 
opment, pattern, and purposes as 
those previously discussed regarding 
regulatory legislation. Hence it is 
necessary here to consider only the 
major phases of the manner in 
which administrative regulation has 
served to supplement the legislative 
pattern and the trends those phases 
have assumed. 

The evolution of legislation estab- 
lishing officials in the state to super- 
insurance affairs has been 
toward gradual increase of the 
budgets of those officials to permit 


Therefore, in general, 


vise 
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increasing the size of their staff and 
the employment of persons with spe- 
cialized knowledge. Today the ma- 
jority of Insurance Departments 
employ as part of their staff actu- 
aries, accountants, legal counsel, 
policy examiners, and claim investi- 
gators. This increasing degree of 
specialization results in a more com- 
prehensive approach to each particu- 
lar phase of insurance regulation. 

Hence today the solicitation and 
advertising of accident and health 
insurance is subjected to regulation 
over and above that required in the 
laws. The settlement of claims, 
where dispute arises, are reviewed 
and reconsidered. Policies are sub- 
jected to severe regulation far be- 
yond specific statutory requirements. 
Choice of policy language is chal- 
lenged, the general set-up of a pol- 
icy is scrutinized, certain provisions 
are prohibited, policy titles are criti- 
cized, language contained in the ap- 
plication is subjected to criticism. 
More recently 12 states with or with- 
out specific statutory authority have 
displayed an interest in the loss ra- 
tios of accident and health insurance 
on the theory that some few com- 
panies purposely do not intend a fair 
return to the policyholder. 


Accident and Health Committee 


The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has actively 
sitting an Accident and Health Com- 
mittee to give consideration to all 
matters pertaining to that branch of 
insurance. It is that committee 
which first evolved the Standard 
Provisions Law and which is pres- 
ently considering a revision of that 
Law. Recently that committee has 
recommended a uniform statutory 
definitton for franchise insurance 
and has considered such matters as 
the house confinement clause in cer- 
tain health insurance policies. In 
1943, with the cooperative assistance 
of representatives of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference 
and the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters, the 
committee formulated an Official 
(suide to become effective July 1, 
1944. The purpose of the Official 
(;suide was to make uniform the re- 
quirements concerning the filing and 
general format of accident and 
health policies. On January 1, 1946 
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a second edition of this Guide be- 
came effective and on January 1, 
1947 a third edition became effective. 

It is regrettable to have to take 
cognizance of the fact that while 
the purpose of the Guide, by estab- 
lishing a uniform pattern, was to 
eliminate unjustifiable peculiarities 
within the individual states it has 
only served, in fact, to increase the 
difficulties which the companies ex- 
perience in having forms approved 
in the various states. It has further- 


more taken on certain aspects which 
are more clearly legislative than 
simply a guide for the filing of 
forms and thus has further served 
to defeat its purpose. Quite recently 
two states, and despite the unani- 
mous opinion of the Accident and 
Health Committee to the contrary, 
have made the Guide applicable to 
all policies previously approved. 
This regulation, aside from being of 
highly questionable value, presents 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Regulatory Trends—Continued 


a tremendous problem to the com- 
panies coming in a year when 44 
state legislatures are considering 
more new accident and health legis- 
lation than ever before and when it 
is considered that within the short 
space of two and one-half years, 
three editions of the Guide have been 
released. Were this pattern to con- 
tinue the business could be thrown 
into a condition little short of cha- 
otic. Certainly it would tend to 
thwart all future development and 
improvement in accident and health 
insurance policies. 

Thus the trend of administrative 
regulation, while in principle follow- 
ing the legislative trend, has in its 
individual aspects and _ specifically 
given rise to problems the serious- 
ness of which could easily result in 
a retarding of the present phenom- 
enal growth and development of the 
business with no commensurate 
benefit to the insuring public. 

While it is not the purpose here 
to discuss at length those forms of 
social legislation which, while hav- 
ing no bearing on the regulation of 
accident and health insurance, do 


affect that branch of insurance, yet 
any discussion of legislative trends 
affecting accident and health insur- 
ance would not be complete without 
brief mention of the forms this 
legislation has taken and the degree 
to which these. forms are evident. 
Receiving pronounced attention 
of recent years have been those pro- 
posals concerned with the economic 
losses resulting from non-occupa- 
tional accidents and sicknesses and 
desiring to establish legislatively 
minimum protection against those 
losses over a larger segment of the 
population. These latter considera- 
tions have taken two general forms: 
the one providing for compulsory 
health insurance and the other ex- 
tending the unemployment com- 
pensation laws to cover loss of em- 
ployment resulting from non-occu- 
pational accident or sickness. In 
either instance the suggested method 
of providing such protection varies. 
Some provide for a method of taxa- 
tion and payment of benefits in the 
social security manner. Others pro- 
vide for the establishment of a mo- 
nopolistic state fund. Still others 
provide for the granting of such pro- 
tection by private insurers entirely 
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or by private insurers in competi- 
tion with a state fund. Varieties of 
these proposals have been made in 
both the Congress and in the various 
states. 


Rhode Island Experience 


In 1944 Rhode Island passed a 
cash sickness compensation law of 
the monopolistic state fund type. Ex- 
perience under this law has been 
watched with the greatest of inter- 
est. To date it has not proven to be 
too successful. Outstanding is the 
decline in receipts and the increase 
in disbursements resulting in a de- 
crease in reserves from 3.4 million 
dollars as of April 1, 1943 to 2.4 mil- 
lion as of the end of 1945. Also 
notable is the variance in experience 
between that of insurance companies 
and that under the act ; the state plan 
displaying heaviest payments of 
benefits in the warm _ weather 
months, usually the lowest point in 
insurance company payments. 

The trend of such social legisla- 
tion has for the past several years 
been markedly on the increase. Since 
January 1, 1947, and until February 
1, 49 such legislative proposals had 
been introduced in the several states 
and in the Congress. While there 
is a marked trend in governmental 
circles toward concern over the haz- 
ards of accident and sickness, it still 
remains for a proper estimation and 
definition of that problem to be 
made. Meanwhile it is reliably esti- 
mated that 50 million people in 
America are presently protected 
against those hazards by insurance 
companies and non-profit plans, and 
into this fact must be written the 
further evidence that the volume of 
protection written by insurance com- 
panies alone in 1946 represented an 
increase of 15% over that written 
during the previous year and an in- 
crease of 300% over that written 


in 1938. 
Summary 


In summary, then, the trend of 
the ever increasing degree of legis- 
lation and regulation affecting the 
business of accident and health in- 
surance has assumed five major 
phases: a gradual increase of con- 
cern and extension of authority to 
the end that insurance compaty 
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financial solidarity shall be guaran- 
teed, that policyholders shall be pro- 
tected from unconscionable prac- 
tices, that regulation shall keep 
abreast of and not deter develop- 
ments within the industry, that the 
supervision of insurance shall con- 
tinue at the state level, and that 
minimum protection shall be granted 
over a larger segment of the popula- 
tion. 

With regard to this trend and its 
phases three general comments are 
important to be noted here: 

1. It is of utmost and basic im- 
portance that the legislative and ad- 
ministrative regulation of accident 
and health insurance be based upon 
the established uniform pattern. This 
statement cannot be stressed enough. 
Accident and health insurance does 
not stop at state borders. The ex- 
perience upon which its rates are 
based, its underwriting methods, the 
persons it insures, every particle of 
its thinking and concept—none of 
these are confined to state lines nor 
would it be feasible to so confine 
them. 

2. The means by which the 
morals, ethics, or sincerity of pur- 
pose of a man might be regulated or 
governed have not yet been success- 
fully achieved. Yet of the problems 
arising out of the business of acci- 
dent and health insurance which 
concern legislators and administra- 
tors today the vast majority appear 
to fall within this realm. Admittedly 
in that business as in any business 
there are a bare minority whose sin- 
cerity of purpose toward the public 
is subject to some question. But to 
place a great burden upon an entire 
industry when only a few are the 
subject of concern, and then to fail 
completely in the accomplishment of 
that purpose, is simply not good gov- 
ernment. The successful approach 
in the ultimate can only be toward 
the management of the particular 
offending company and _ without 
burdening and constraining an en- 
tire industry for the problems 
created by the few. Certainly the 
general police power with which any 
administrator is charged enables 
and anticipates just such an ap- 
proach, 

3. The phenomenal growth of ac- 
cident and health insurance of recent 
years and the variety of forms of 
protection offered the public give 
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evidence to the fact that before legis- 
lation having to do with compulsory 
health insurance is given considera- 
tion an attempt should be made to 
determine to what extent protec- 
tion is presently being granted by 
private insurers and to what extent 
that protection might reasonably be 
expected to increase in the future. 
Protection against the hazards of 
accident and sickness has been writ- 
ten by private insurers in America 
for almost one hundred years. Its 
growth in coverage and scope has 
been consistent. Its public service 
has been unquestioned. Hence only 
to the extent that private insurance 
cannot satisfy the public or social 
demand should legislative action be 
a subject for consideration. 

If these comments are considered, 
and borne in mind by those legisla- 
tors and administrators, interested in 
and responsible for the development 
of American accident and health in- 
surance, the future of that business 
as a public service should be bright. 
It should mean an era of tremend- 
ous growth and progress with 
greater fulfillment of the public need 
for protection against’ the economic 


hazards of accidents and sickness. 
It should mean an era of a coopera- 
tive governmental approach wherein 
the public is adequately protected 
without cumbersome and retarding 
burdens being placed upon the entire 
industry. It should mean an era of 
unprecedented public confidence in 
the business of accident and health 
insurance. This, certainly, should be 
the goal of all those concerned. 


From an address on Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day. 


1946 CANADIAN RESULTS 


IRE insurance premiums in Can- 

ada amounted to $70,189,893 in 
1946, an increase of $10,415,664, or 
17.4%, over the total for 1945 ac- 
cording to a preliminary estimate of 
the Insurance Department. The loss 
ratio was 57.7% as compared with 
57.9% for 1945. Automobile pre- 
miums totaled $33,741,437, an in- 
crease of $9,584,069, or 39.7%. 
Personal property insurance pre- 
miums were $8,992,311 as against 
$6,623,921, and hail $3,973,490 com- 
pared with $2,970,789 for 1945. 
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Federal Government would take 
over the regulation of insurance. It 
stated simply that on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, the federal anti-trust 
laws “shall be applicable to the busi- 
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ness of insurance to the extent that 
such business is not regulated by 
State law.” It is a fair deduction 
that the only concern of Congress 
was that monopoly and unfair prac- 
tices be outlawed. Not one line or 
word in Public Law 15 indicates a 
disposition on the part of Congress 
to go beyond that. The widespread 
belief that the Federal Government 
stands poised to step in and take 
over regulation of insurance unless 
the states enact a certain type of 
rate-regulatory legislation rests 
solely upon a fiction, supported by 
arguments as specious as they are 
voluminous, created and circulated 
by those who seem chiefly concerned 
with salvaging as much as they can 
of the immunities and special privi- 
leges that passed out when the 
SEUVA decision came in. 


States Need Not Legislate 


To understand the © situation 
clearly, one central fact must be 
borne in mind: There is no obliga- 
tion on the part of any state to legis- 
late in the field of insurance regula- 
tion, as to rates or otherwise, that 
would not now exist if there had 
been no SEUA decision or Public 
Law 15, and no reason why any 
state should so legislate, except, and 
solely, for the purpose of enabling 
companies desiring to operate in 
concert to continue to do so. No 
obligation rests upon states to legis- 
late at this time save as their law- 
makers, wholly independent of the 
SEUA decision and Public Law 15 
decide either that existing insurance 
regulatory laws ought to be aniended 
or that new ones should be enacted 
in the public interest. 







TWO AND A QUARTER 
CENTURIES OF 
PROTECTION 





In order to orient this discussion 
for the benefit of those not familiar 
with its historical background, let 
us, at the expense of repetition, once 
more emphasize that the fight raging 
around the All-Industry bills has its 
origin in a clash of economic interest 
so well-nigh inextricably intertwined 
that even veterans of the fight find it 
difficult to keep the issues in  bal- 
anced perspective. In one’s effort 
to disentangle the maze of conflict- 
ing arguments, to sift the true from 
the false, and to weigh and evaluate 
the positions of the 


contending 
forces, 


it is imperative in the 
terest of reasonable accuracy to bear 
constantly in mind that, broadly 
speaking, it is a fight between or- 
ganization companies, both mutual 
and stock, on one hand, and un- 
organized independents, also both 
mutual and stock, on the other. Al- 
though there are organization com- 
panies fighting alongside the inde- 
pendents, and a few independents 
are in the organization companies’ 
camp, it is correct to say that, in 
general, the fight is one between 
organization and non-organization 
companies. 

That the <All-Industry bills, as 
advocated by their primary spon- 
sors, are so inconsistent with both 
the spirit and the language of Pub- 
lic Law 15 as to make them utterly 
indefensible as required legislation, 
is made clear in the “Fourth Report 
of Subcommittee of Lawyers to the 
Committee on Laws of the National 
Soard of Fire Underwriters Pursu- 
ant to Resolution Adopted at May 
9, 1945 Meeting.” 

The Committee’s support of a bill 
establishing more regulation than 
those learned lawyers found neces- 
sary has been explained on_ the 
ground that it is for “practical” 
reasons. As to what these “practi- 
cal” reasons are we can only guess; 
but when we recall that the Atlanta 
indictments also were the outgrowth 
of matters ” both in their 


conception and their execution, we 


“practical, 


need go no further in order to excite 

well, let us say—curiosity as to 
the objectives of the All- 
Industry program—objectives that 


some of 


may forever remain obscure unless 
or until that program is enacted and 


unfolded. 
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All-Industry Sponsors 


let us proceed to inquire further 
into the identity of the sponsors of 
the All-Industry program, and to 
discover, if we can, whether that 
program does not follow a pattern 
measured and cut to fit precisely 
their particular interests. The pro- 
ponents cite its sponsorship by the 
All-Industry Committee. Let us see 
just how important that is, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of a cas- 
ualty insurance rate regulatory bill. 

(cf the nineteen organizations 
comprising the All-Industry Com- 
mittee, two represent life; two, ma- 
rine ; two, accident and health; one, 
surety ; and one, fraternal companies, 
all of which either are exempt from 
the provisions of the All-Industry 
(casualty) bill or have been satisfied 
by special provisions incorporated 
in it. Three organizations represent 
fire insurance interests, whose sole 
concern with a casualty rating bill 
must either grow out of their in- 
terest in the automobile 
damage lines or their interest in af- 
filiated casualty companies. As we 
follow the tortuous trail through 
which this so-called (and mis-called ) 
All-Industry program leads us, let 
us bear constantly in mind, because 
it is of special significance, that the 
material damage although 
written largely by fire insurance 
companies, are included  in—it 
would, perhaps, be accurate to say 
illogically superimposed upon—the 
(casualty) bill. 
the All-Industry Committee to cas- 
ualty rating bills must have its in- 
spiration in large part in the fact 
that the non-bureau, non-mutual in- 
surance companies write more auto- 
mobile third party insurance than 
either of the other two groups. 


material 


lines, 


Priority given by 


The remainder of the organiza- 
tions constituting the All-Industry 
Committee are, in addition to one 
reciprocal organization, the follow- 
ing: The American Mutual Alliance, 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, the National Associa- 
ton of Insurance Brokers, the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, and the National 
Association of Independent Insurers. 
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Ameriean Mutual Alliance 


Little time need be devoted to 
reasons why the All-Industry pro- 
gram appeals to the mutual interests. 
The American Mutual Alliance, 
which is, perhaps, the most implac- 
able of the proponents of the All- 
Industry program, is all-out in its 
support of the philosophy underly- 
ing those bills. Whenever it has 
consented to changes or amend- 
ments, it has done so grudgingly. 
The American Mutual Alliance is 
an organization having three mem- 
bers, to-wit; the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Companies, 
the National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, and the Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies. 

The American Mutual Alliance 
functions politically for its member 
organizations. Its Board of Com- 
missioners (meaning Board of Gov- 
ernors) consists of executives of 
seven mutual insurance companies, 
including the Liberty Mutual, the 
American Mutual, and the Lumber- 
mens Mutual. Keep these companies 
in mind. 

The General Manager of the 
American Mutual Alliance is also 
Treasurer and General Manager of 
the National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, and both General 
Manager and Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies. The names of the 
sig Three, to-wit, the Liberty, the 
American, and the Lumbermens, ap- 
pear also on the membership roster 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies and the 
National Association of Automotive 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Mutual Insurance Companies; and 
their affiliated fire companies are 
members of the Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies. 

It thus becomes clear that the 
executives of a small but financially 
powerful group of mutual insurance 
companies are in a position to exer- 
cise and do exercise a vast and far- 
reaching influence in the affairs of 
mutual insurance. One likes to be- 


lieve there are none soa, gullible as 
to assume, even for one idle moment, 
that that influence is being con- 
sciously exercised in a manner that 
is likely to redound beneficially to 
the stock companies and their agents 
or disadvantageously to the mutuals. 


Stock Company Supporters 
An anomalous angle to this whole 


situation is that supporters of the 
All-Industry program are to be 
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found in both stock company and 
stock company agency circles. Why 
any agent would accept a pri gram 
that might ultimately seal his doom 
is a question for a_ psychiatrist. 
Many believe that in the natural 
evolution of their administration the 
All-Industry bills would start the 
American Agency system down the 
primrose path to oblivion; that 
within a few years it would become 
as extinct as the dinosaur and the 
dodo. Equally perplexing is the 
attitude of most bureau 
executives. For a great many years 
there has seemed to exist an illogical 
and baffling affinity between certain 
of the stock companies comprising 
the membership of the National Bu- 
reau and their traditional competi- 
tors, the mutuals. From a strictly 
selfish viewpoint, the attitude of the 
mutuals is wholly understandable. 
3ut why bureau or organization 
stock companies would support a 
program that, while giving them a 
temporary advantage over their in- 
dependent stock company competi- 
tors, would both immediately and 
for the long-range give the mutuals 
an even greater advantage, leaves us 
overcome with curiosity. These ref- 
erences are, of course, to the large 
organization mutuals. 
independent mutuals throughout the 
country quite properly appreciate 
and fear the possibility that they 
might be consumed in the fires of 
super-regulation and regimentation. 

In an effort to divine reasons 
underlying the curious attitude of 
organization stock casualty insur- 
ance companies, one _ necessarily 
must inquire into relations existing 
between them and their (in many 
cases) parent fire insurance com- 
panies. After all, it was the in- 
famous Missouri case and the At- 
lanta indictments that brought on 
the SEUVA decision ; and it is wholly 
relevant and pertinent to inquire 
whether, and to what extent, atti- 


CC Mpany 


Scores of 


tudes of casualty companies are in- 
fluenced or dictated by their fire in- 
surance company superiors. Let us, 
therefore, take a look at the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, starting with its Executive 
Committee. 

It is an interesting coincidence, 
if indeed it is just a coincidence, 
that of the eighteen company mem- 
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bers represented on the Associa- 
tion’s Executive Committee twelve 
are affiliated with fire companies 
indicted in the SEUA case, and that 
nine of those companies were also 
involved in the case growing out of 
what has been called, perhaps with 
excessive politeness, the Missouri 
Compromise. In other words, two- 
thirds of the companies represented 
on the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives are affiliated with fire 
companies indicted in the Atlanta 
case, and half of them with com- 
panies involved in the Missouri af- 
fair. ‘These historical facts are per- 
tinent in an effort to discover the 
intent and philosophy of the men 
who now would foist upon us the 
All-Industry program on the ground 
that it is either necessary or desir- 
able in the light of Public Law 15. 


Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives 


The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives is a service or- 
ganization with sixty-plus member 
companies. Less than two-thirds of 
these companies hold membership in 
the National Bureau. The Associa- 
tion, however, is dominated by bu- 
reau companies. This is demon- 
strated by the distribution, as 
between bureau and non-bureau 
companies on the Association’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The division is 
fourteen bureau to four independent 
companies. It is inevitable that the 
Association, being dominated by 
bureau companies, must generally, 
and in all matters vital to bureau 
company interests, adhere to the bu- 
reau party line. If proof of that 
point were needed, one need go no 
further than to discover that three 
of the four independent companies 
represented on the Association’s 
Executive Committee are opposing 
the efforts of the Association to 
bring about the enactment of the 
All-Industry program. Thus we 
have the picture of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives 
representing a divided house but, 
nevertheless, spearheading the drive 
to bring about the enactment of a 
program, support of which, so far as 
stock casualty companies are con- 
cerned, comes almost entirely from 
bureau companies. 
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When Frédéric Bartholdi, the sculptor, sailed 
up New York Harbor on the ship that bore 
him from France, he conceived the idea of 
erecting “before the eyes of millions of 
strangers seeking a home in the New World, 
a statue of Liberty; in her upstretched hand 
the torch enlightening the world; in her 
other hand the Book of Laws to remind 
them that true liberty is found only in obedi- 
ence to law”. Money and materials came 
from the enthusiastic French people. Mean- 
while, Congress authorized President Hayes 
to select a site for the statue. He designated 
Bedloe’s Island where work on the 154 foot 
solid masonry pedestal was financed by 
popular subscription. To transport the sheets 
of hammered copper to our shores, the 
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STATUE OF LIBERTY 


French Government provided a national 
vessel which arrived off Sandy Hook in 
June 1886. There she was met by the North 
Atlantic Squadron and escorted up the Bay, 
while the forts fired salutes and the city 
bells pealed joyously. The statue was dedi. 
cated on October 28, 1886. 


* * * 


Many visitors to New York consider the 
Statue of Liberty a “must” place to see 
Many agents have discovered that the popu: 
lar Personal Effects Floater is a “must” for 
American travelers. Appleton & Cox wel. 
come inquiries about this and other “Per: 
sonal” inland marine policies. 
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Let us at this juncture go a little 
further behind the scenes. Here we 
may discover other facts showing 
that, whereas the voices we hear are 
those of casualty companies, the 
hands at work may be, in many 
cases, those of their parent fire in- 
surance companies. To be explicit : 
Of the thirty-seven companies com- 
prising the membership of the Na- 
tional Bureau, twenty-four are affili- 
ated with fire companies indicted in 
the SEUA case; and twenty-three 


of those were fined in the Missouri 
case. So, when we come to the end 
of the path leading to the primary 
sponsors of the All-Industry bills, 
we find at the controls the American 
Mutual Alliance and a_ powerful 
combination of organization stock 
fire and casualty companies. 

In their clever propaganda these 
powerful groups have endeavored to 
create the impression that the All- 
Industry program has the virtually 

(Continued on the next page) 
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solid support of insurance commis- 
sioners. It is true that lawyers rep- 
resenting certain company organi- 
zations developed their program in 
collaboration with a committee of 
insurance commissioners. It is like- 
wise true, however, that the program 
in certain of its aspects has not by 
any means enjoyed the unanimous 
support of insurance commissioners 
and that certain aspects of it have 
been criticized by at least one mem- 
ber of the subcommittee that repre- 
sented the commissioners in the 
joint conferences with company 
representatives. It is interesting in 
this connection that the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, who was in the fore- 
front of the effort to sell the Model 
sills to the insurance industry in 
1944 and 1945, is now actively aid- 
ing in the effort to defeat the All- 
Industry bills in his home state. 

In appraising the attitude of the 
insurance commissioners’ subcom- 
mittee, one should note that one of 
its members is the Superintendent 
of Insurance for the State of New 
York, whose position in large degree 
reflects the viewpoint of the com- 
panies comprising the membership 
of the National Bureau, a majority 
of whose members are domiciled in 
the State of New York. This view- 
point may fairly be called the New 
York, rather than the eastern view- 
point, because opposition to it is 
widespread throughout much of 
New England, and is vocal and pro- 
nounced throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania. It is based uport a 
philosophy which, while finding 
fairly general acceptance in organi- 
zation company citadels, is markedly 
at variance with the prevalent view- 
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points and philosophies, both in and 
out of insurance circles, throughout 
large sections of the United States, 

This is not intended as a critical 
comment. Rather it is intended to 
emphasize that insurance — super- 
visory officials, like the rest of us, 
are likely to be influenced in greater 
or less degree by their associations 
and environments. 


New York State Department 


Perhaps it is difficult for the 
Superintendent of Insurance for 
New York to appreciate the prob- 
lems that would be posed for the 
majority of state insurance depart- 
iments by the enactment of the All- 
Industry program. The Insurance 
Department of New York State for 
many years has been outstanding. 
On its staff are veterans whose 
tenure is protected by Civil Service. 
The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment is big business. It operates at 
an annual cost exceeding a million 
dollars. Even though we may and 
do reject the monopolistic philoso- 
phy that too often has found favor 
in the New York Department, we 
need not quarrel with those who, 
frankly partial to the New York 
system, insist that, given an ade- 
quate, competent staff, imbued with 
the will to concentrate assiduously 
on its essential functions, and the 
willingness of the state to pay the 
freight, that system should work 
with reasonable mechanical eff- 
ciency. 

It would be uncandid not to add 
here that, albeit the insurance in- 
dustry, with virtual unanimity, cur- 
rently supports state regulation as 
against federal regulation, the con- 
tinuance of that support will first 
weaken, and finally crumble, unless 
state regulation is managed with a 
high order of competency, efficiency, 
and integrity. Plus courage. It may 
not be popular, but it is neither 
inaccurate nor unfair to say that 
while malfeasance may have been 
rare, instances of partiality and 
favoritism and, to an even greater 
extent, lack of courage on the part 
of insurance supervisory officials 
have not been uncommon. 

It seems reasonable to believe that 
with state regulation constantly on 
trial, under the watchful eve of Con- 
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gress and of the Federal Trade 
Commission, it should break down 
less often in the future than it has 
in the past. Certainly all of us hope 
that that will be the case. But 
breakdowns there will be if insur- 
ance departments are given the 
power of approval and disapproval 
of rates, rating schedules, and rating 
formulae (beyond the limited power 
necessary to prevent unfair 
crimination and other unfair prac- 
tices, including punitive rate cut- 
ting). Many times in the past badly 
needed hut politically unpopular rate 
increases have been opposed and 
frequently denied on the grounds of 
political expediency. It is too much 
to hope that companies will not be 
confronted with similar situations in 
the future, even though the effect of 
such political interference might on 
occasion be to endanger the solvency 
of companies. Therefore, those who 
wish to be realistic in their approach 
to the problem of rate regulation 
are bound by considerations of both 
logic and insurance history to sup- 
port insurance regulatory statutes 
that will neither clothe insurance de- 
partment officials with excessive 
powers, nor impose upon them 
duties that they are unable capably 
and fairly to discharge. 


dis- 


Against Federal Control 


Now the question may be asked, 
are we not, in citing these failures 
of state supervision, arguing in 
favor of federal regulation? The an- 
swer to that question is an emphatic 
no. Quite the contrary.. Whatever 
the shortcomings of state super- 
vision may have been, they might 
be multiplied many times over by 
substituting a single bureaucratic 
control at Washington. The fact is 
that insurance cannot properly serve 
society unless it is treated as a free 
enterprise. Thus we are faced with 
the two-fold proposition: (1) that 
public regulation should be limited 
to the minimum necessary to pre- 
vent monopoly and unfair practices, 
and (2) that, before being entrusted 
with enlarged administrative duties, 
many state insurance departments 
ought to be regenerated and _ reor- 
ganized, to make certain that the 
experience and efficiency of their 
Staffs are commensurate with their 
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expanded responsibilities. To sub- 
ject the regulation of insurance to 
state insurance departments not ade- 
quately staffed by experienced men 
of the highest caliber would be dan- 
gerous in the extreme to the public 
interest. The enactment of regula- 
tory legislation that is, or even 
might be, beyond the ability of state 
insurance departments adequately 
and properly to administer, would, 
to say the least, be putting the cart 
before the horse. If it is to survive, 
state supervision from now on must 
keep on its toes. It ought to be re- 
moved from politics and _ placed 
largely, if not wholly, under Civil 
Service in every state. 


Agents’ and Brokers’ Attitude 


Of paramount importance in con- 
sideration of the desirability of the 
All-Industry program is the atti- 


tude of interested associations of 
agents and brokers. Members of 


those organizations are close to the 
policvholders, the buyers of insur- 
ance who foot the bills. They are 
prone to think in terms of the public 
interest. Of the three stock insur- 
ance producer organizations repre- 
sented on the All-Industry Com- 
mittee, two of them, the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents and the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers, are ag- 
gressively opposing the All-industry 
program. The third, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, is 
a house divided. So widely diver- 
gent are the viewpoints of the indi- 
viduals and of local and state asso- 
ciations that the National Associa- 
tion formally declared the members 
of each state association free to 
exercise their own judgments in 
accordance with their conceptions of 
public interest within their respec- 
tive states. 


National Association of 
Independent Insurers 


At this point it is appropriate 
that we identify and discuss the or- 
ganization that took unto itself the 
name of the “National Association 
of Independent Insurers.” This or- 
ganization is neither fish nor fowl. 
It is composed of stock and mutual 

(Continued on the next page) 
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insurance companies and reciprocal 
associations, including direct writ- 
ers and companies operating on the 
agency plan. To be specific, the 
membership of this so-called Na- 
tional Association of Independent 
Insurers consists of eighteen mutual 
and twenty-three stock insurance 
companies, and eight reciprocal in- 
surance exchanges or associations. 
Among these groups are companies 
writing fire, miscellaneous casualty, 
and automobile insurance. They 
form no natural alliance and there 
is no common denominator to which 
their operations could be geared. 
The largest writer of automobile in- 
surance among these stock com- 
panies is a direct-writing, non- 
agency company, whose counsel or- 
ganized and served as the first presi- 
dent of the Association. It is ironic 
that these small companies would 
lend their names to an organization 
that has given aid and comfort to 
the effort to enact the All-Industry 
bills. Logically, they should sup- 
port the large group of non-affiliated 
stock casualty insurers that histori- 
cally have stood as the bulwark pro- 


15th Consecutive Year of Increased Premium V olume 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
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Liabilities 
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Reserve for Expenses 
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by the National Association of 


quoted market ices as a 
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tecting them against encroachments 
and squeeze tactics of organization 
companies. 

The National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers is a heterogenous 
organization that cannot speak 
authoritatively for its members. 
Many of its members, while nom- 
inally remaining within the organi- 
zation, are working to defeat the 
All-Industry bills. That it has never 
achieved the status of responsible 
spokesman for independent com- 
panies is obvious when one realizes 
that its membership roster does not 
contain the names of such companies 
as the Employers’ Liability, the 
Central Surety and Insurance Cor- 
poration, the General Accident, the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, the American Cas- 
ualty, the St. Paul Mercury, the 
Continental Casualty, the Ohio Cas- 
ualty (the latter joined early but 
later resigned), a large number of 
substantial West Coast companies, 
the American Automobile Insurance 
Company, and many others. 

Why were these companies not 
members of and represented by the 
“National Association of Indepen- 
dent Insurers’? For two reasons: 
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Securities oes at $379, 738.48 in the Allstate Fire Insurance Company 





1. That Association was never 
even remotely representative of the 
group; and 


2. Long before the National As- 
sociation of Independent Insurers 
had become so much as a gleam in 
the eye of its organizer, it had be- 
come clear that the differences be- 
tween the dominating forces backing 
the All-Industry bills and the in- 
dependent companies were irrecon- 
cilable. The proponents of the All- 
Industry program had determined 
upon a particular type of bill. They 
have adhered to their determination 
right down to the present moment, 
yielding ground only occasionally 
and grudingly and then strictly and 
solely for political or strategic 
reasons, not because they had experi- 
enced any change of heart. 


High-Sounding Title 


And yet this organization mas- 
querades under the high-sounding 
name of “National Association of 
Independent Insurers.” Its position, 
although by no means unanimously 
approved by its members, has been 
cited time and time again as evidence 
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that “the” independent insurance 
companies are favorable to the All- 
Industry program. 


Bills Before March 15th 


Prior to March, 1945, when Public 
Law 15 became effective, the so- 
called Model bills, upon which the 
All-Industry bills are based, were 
introduced in many state legislatures. 
Whatever their virtues prior to the 
enactment of Public Law 15, the 
Model bills should have been with- 
drawn the moment Public ‘Law 15 
became effective so that the insurance 
industry might urge, during the 
succeeding biennium, such changes 
as seemed desirable in the light of 
the Congressional action. To every 
segment of the business, except the 
oligarchy which seemed hell-bent on 
railroading its own program to 
enactment, it seemed wise to take 
advantage of the two years’ mora- 
torium Congress had granted. 

It is a matter of record, however, 
that many of the proponents of the 
Model bills continued to press for 
their adoption, despite the obvious 
need for changes after Public Law 
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15 was enacted. There was no 
reason, save the selfishness of those 
striving for the hasty enactment of 
the Model bills, why all rate- 
regulatory legislation could not have 
been postponed until the legislative 
sessions of 1946 and 1947. It is 
ironic, indeed, that an official spokes- 
man for the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives recently said 
that the bills enacted in the Spring 
of 1945 ought now to be amended 
to conform to the present All- 
Industry bills! 


A Growing Sentiment 


To all except those trying in such 
feverish haste to have the Model 
bills enacted in 1945 it was perfectly 
clear that ill-advised action at that 
time might prove difficult if not 
impossible to undo at subsquent 
sessions of the legislatures. This 
same argument is valid today with 
respect to the All-Industry bills. 
There is a growing sentiment against 
these bills—a sentiment so strong 
that, except where they may be 
hastily enacted, they probably are 
doomed to defeat. 


Let us go slow. Nobody wants 
to crucify the business of insurance. 
Certainly not the public, with seventy 
millions of our citizens, constituting 
one-half of our population, being 
policyholders. We have every right 
to expect, both in Washington and 
in state capitals, that governments 
will be sympathetic with the efforts 
of the business to work its way 
through the transition. 

The situation justifies a program 
that starts with minimum adequate 
regulation. If experience dictates, 
the program can later be modified. 
But if we go overboard now and 
set up the machinery that might 
enable a budding bureaucracy to 
fasten its tentacles upon us, we may 
well find, irrespective of any question 
of federal jurisdiction over our busi- 
ness, we have surrendered our 
liberties, never to regain them. 


Shortage of Trained Manpower 


A state that undertakes an am- 
bitious rather than a minimum 
adequate rate-regulatory program 
must do so with full consciousness 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of the expense entailed. A substan- 
tial additional trained organization 
must be set up within its insurance 
department to administer the All- 
Industry bills. Even if its legisla- 
ture should prove willing to appro- 
priate the additional sums necessary 
for the administration of the law, 
insurance-trained manpower simply 
is not available. The result might 
well be nothing more than a large 
increase in state expense and an 
extension of government bureauc- 
racy. Such an abortive result would 
only encourage the Federal Govern- 
ment to take another look at our 
business. Either a serious effort at 
strict regulation that failed, or a per- 


functory regulation that winked at 
strict statutory duties would under- 
mine public confidence in state 
regulation. 

If either the states or the Federal 
Government are determined to create 
a vast and complicated bureaucracy 
for regulation of insurance in its 
minutest details—a project as un- 
necessary and inexcuseable as it 
would be tedious, complicated, and 
difficult—it must be done with full 
consciousness that not a few months 
but many years would be required to 
establish and perfect the vast ma- 
chine necessary to effectuate such a 
system. The insurance business is 
courting disaster when it seeks to 
conform itself to the conditions of 
its new status by other than slow, 
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evolutionary steps, with a minimum 
of statutory regulation, administra 
tive restriction, and governmental 
interference. Evolution should be 
from minimum regulation to such 
furthur regulation as experience dic- 
tates; not from drastic regulation to 
less regulation. Freedom of action 
once surrendered to government is 
seldom recovered. 

Regulatory laws enacted must be 
administered and enforced capably 
and honestly. Trained administra- 
tive and technical staffs ought to be 
organized and on the job in state 
insurance departments in advance of 
the effective date of the laws. Yet 
one cannot avoid wondering whether 
many of the supporters of the All- 
Industry program may not be rely- 
ing upon the possibility, perhaps 
even the likelihood, that once laws 
have been enacted by the states, the 
requirements of Public Law 15 will 
have been met, and that the Federal 
Government will have no interest 
in the extent or quality of state 
enforcement. It seems true beyond 
possibility of successful contradic- 
tion that regulation of insurance or 
any other business must consist of 
two parts: First, the language of 
the statute and, second, the admin- 
istration of it; and it does no credit 
to Congress to assume that its in- 
terest in regulation of insurance 
would be satisfied by the mere lan- 
guage of a_ statute, whether the 
statute is effective through reason- 
able administration or ineffective be- 
cause of neglect. 


In all of the foregoing critical 
comments ; in showing the composi- 
tion of company organizations, the 
close-working arrangements between 
the National Bureau and the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance, the interlock- 
ing managements which bind in such 
close community of interest the 
majority of casualty companies com- 
prising the National Bureau group 
and their fire company affiliates; 
and finally, in indicting company 
organizations for their past mistakes 
and palpable ineptitudes in the fields 
of political and public relations 
activities ; there has been no intention 
to reflect upon the personal character 
either of any insurance company 
executive or any agent or attorney 
of a company organization. In the 
discharge of their ordinary personal 
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corporate responsibilities, in 


and 
their relations with their policy- 
holders, employees, and the business 
community generally, their behavior 


bears the stamp of sound moral 
concepts and of high appreciation 
of the value of ethical procedures 
and practices. But all too often in 
the general fields of political and 
public relations many of these or- 
ganization executives and_ their 
spokesmen on political and public 
relations matters have shown such 
a proneness to blunder as to raise 
serious questions about their atti- 
tudes toward legislation that vitally 
affects the interests of everybody, 
whether producer, employee, execu- 
tive, or the public. 


An Extended Moratorium 

But why go on? Having shown 
that the All-Industry bills represent 
the viewpoints and vested interests 
of a mutual-stock company _ oli- 
garchy ; that they are opposed by the 
major independent casualty insur- 
ance companies and by two national 
associations of insurance producers ; 
that the third such association, being 
composed of individuals and local 
and state associations whose view- 
points vary widely, cannot speak for 
its membership ; that the public is not 
accurately or adequately informed ; 
that mistakes enacted into law at 
this time may do serious and irrepar- 
able harm before they can be 
corrected; may we not properly 
submit that the judgement of the All- 
Industry Committee should be re- 
versed and remanded for recon- 
sideration? May we not furthur 
submit that, although it is easy at 
this point to conclude that a law 
providing for minimum regulation 
and for relatively easy administration 
is greatly to be preferred to the 
drastic pattern of the All-Industry 
bills, the best interests of all con- 
cerned would be served by asking 
Congress to extend the moratorium 
an additional two years. 

Nothing could be more certain 
than that state laws whose objectives 
are suspect and even condemned by 
a large segment of fhe insurance 
business would widen the schism that 
already exists. With the insurance 
industry sharply divided, the inter- 
pretation of Public Law 15 a subject 
of widespread disagreement among 
lawyers, the insurance fraternity in 
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a state of animated confusion, and 
the general public scarcely realizing 
what it is all about, might we not do 
well, in order to simplify and ex- 
pedite the job that somehow must be 
done by the industry, to go back to 
Congress and ask for a clarification 
of Public Law 15 and for furthur 
time in which to consider, and to 
try to think through, the problems 
which its new status as a business 
engaged in inter-state commerce im- 
poses upon it? 

The job that should have been 
done by the insurance industry and 
the Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners has not been done; 
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certainly it has not been done well. 
With certain sections of the industry 
seeking to obtain and 
privileged position, and with some 
state insurance officials reaching for. 
expanded importance and power, the 
public interest and the proper pro- 
tection of the insurance industry 
as a whole-—the two are inseparable 
—have been all but lost in the 
shuffle. Regrettably but inexorably, 
we are driven to the conclusion that 
the value and importance of insur- 
ance, the institution at the core of 
the problems we are discussing, 
have been underestimated, if not 


secure a 
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entirely overlooked. The resultant 
condition is discouraging in the 
extreme. It is preposterous. 


Go to Congress 


Once more, therefore, let us go 
back to Congress, humbly admit the 
failure of the insurance industry and 
the Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners to come through with an 
acceptable program, and ask for 
delivery from crucifixion of the busi- 
ness of insurance on a cross of crazy 
quilt state legislation. Congress can- 
not deny us, if we have the courage 
to make it clear that state insurance 
departments, no less than the in- 
surance industry, need the additional 
two years in which to put their 
houses in order. 

May we not submit that this is 
the soundest course left open to the 
insurance industry and that, despite 
the red faces that would be caused 
in certain quarters, it ought to be 
adopted forthwith. 


NEW GLASS RATES 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 

and Surety Underwriters an- 
nounced a general revision of glass 
insurance rates and minimum pre- 
miums effective March 17, 1947 in 
the following states: Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. In Connecticut the re- 
vision is effective as of March 24. 
Changes will become effective in the 
remaining states as soon as rate fil- 
ings have been accepted by the states 
where filings must be made. ° 

Following the elimination of OPA 
price controls last November, very 
substantial increases in the glass re- 
placement prices were made effective 
by glaziers’ organizations through- 





out the country. Since changes jn 
replacement costs directly affect the 
cost of glass insurance, the rate in- 
creases are imperative. Revised rates 
represent an average increase of 
21.5% over the present rates jn 
those states where effective. A large 
number of minimum premium poli- 
cies were not affected by the last 
rate increases, and because such 
risks comprise a substantial portion 
of the glass business, it is proper 
that they bear their share of the 
necessary increases. Accordingly, 
the annual minimum policy premium 
has been increased to $10 except for 
blanket coverage on glass in dwell- 
ings or individual family suites of a 
residence apartment building. For 
the latter policies, the flat annual 
premium has been increased to $5.00 
for individual suites and dwellings 
occupied by not more than two 
families, and to $7.50 for dwellings 
occupied by three families. These 
charges are reduced to $3.00 and 
$4.50, respectively, where the cover- 
age is afforded in a combination 
casualty policy. 
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Bonds and Stocks valued on basis approved by National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. If actual December 31, 
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6,588,438.16 and the policyholders’ sur- 
plus $3,158,758.13. Securities carried at $661,051.70 in the 
above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1946 
AS FILED WITH THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
97TH ANNUAL STATEMENT ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets $1,247,466,206.90 


Liabilities 1,142,538,047.35 
Contingency reserve $41,911,522.57 
Capital 15,000,000.00 
Surplus 48,016,636.98 104,928,159.55 


40TH ANNUAL STATEMENT ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
$ 120,073,615.88 


Assets 

Liabilities 79,963,642.38 
Contingency reserve $ 5,633,296.03 

Capital 6,000,000.00 

Surplus 28,476,677.47 40,109,973.50 


34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$  47,131,571.37 


Assets 

Liabilities 31,017,894.06 
Contingency reserve $ 2,197,620.79 

Capital 5,000,000.00 

Surplus 8,916,056.52 16,113,677.31 


37TH ANNUAL STATEMENT STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets $  9,401,364.80 
Liabilities §,432,508.48 
Contingency reserve $ 577,478.09 

Capital 1,000,000.00 

Surplus 2,391,378.23 3,968,856.32 
Total premium income—all companies—1946 $ 276,496,766.14 
Paid to or for policyholders since organization 2,689,219,175.86 
Life Insurance in force December 31, 1946 6,314,246,692.00 
Increase in Life Insurance in force during 1946 794,426,220.00 


SERVICE... Geet and Future 


The condensed statements above record past service — forecast the opportunities for greater 
service that lie ahead. Past service is recorded in the payments to policyholders. Resources 
and capacity for future service are summarized in the figures on capital, surplus and reserves. 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies are alert to their ever growing responsibilities. They 
realize that these responsibilities require prompt and just settlements to policyholders — 
carry the obligation of eternal vigilance in the public interest. In addition the companies will 
continue to spare no effort to provide business-building services and broad cooperation to 


ambitious and capable producers. 


The days that lie ahead present both challenge and opportunity for the use of our resources 
in every branch of our business for the continued protection of the policyholders we all serve. 


Porter Pacecaix 


President 


Pire - Marxine 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Loss Prevention—from 24 teller’s cash should be bal- 
anced at frequent intervals 
by a bank officer. 

Discourage depositors from 
leaving pass books at the 
bank and be sure that such 
books as must be held are not 
available to tellers. A good 
example of the danger here 
is that of a teller in an eastern 
bank who used savings pass 
books to create a loss of 
$111,756. 


means of reducing temptation and 
of bringing to light quickly any (2 
wrongdoing. The subjects discussed 
include items such as the following : 


(1) Each teller should — be 
equipped with a locked cash 
box or cash drawer so when 
he leaves the window his cash 
can be protected against ab- 
straction and, of course, each 


Savings depos- 





tig Highlights 
£, =] _ IN INSURANCE HISTORY 


EARLY AMERICAN 
INSURANCE AD 







atta Ss An, oro Yj In a newspaper ad in 1721, John 
Wie conte | area ct “#7 Copson of Philadelphia suggested 
to American business men that they 
no longer send American money 
across the ocean to London under- 
writers for services which could be 
obtained over here. He was open- 
ing “an office of Publick Insur- 
ance on Vessels and Merchan- 
dizes” at his home in the High 
Street (now Market) where care 
would be taken that all underwriters 
would be “Persons of undoubted 
Worth and Reputation, and of 
considerable Interest in the 
City and Province.” 




















Foon ett 7 ae “Hiding your light under a 
é if: ‘ * a Swe = Dushel” has never been a theory 
| ri, |} of the National Union and 

\\ te y ly ede = «Birmingham Companies, who 

Wasi H\\ eqynayiatinns: WE, believe that honest advertising is 
: WN | equally important for attractive 
wares and attractive services. 


NATIONAL UNION, 
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itors left their pass books 
with the teller for conveni- 
ence. He used them as cul- 
lateral to which he 
forged in the depositor’s 
name. 


notes 


(3) Separate operations involvy- 


ing the handling of cash, se- 
curities and other property, 
from the recording or book- 
keeping operations, to pre- 
vent misappropriations — or 
mismanagement by false en- 
tries. A Southern bank re- 
$5,729 
created by a teller over a 
period. Aside 
from the duties of teller he 
regularly posted the ledger 
and prepared statements for 
these 


ported a loss of 


three-year 


accounts. His com- 
pound duties made it easy for 
him to steal from his cash, 
debit accounts in his ledger 
and falsify the statements. 

Individual deposit ledger 
bookkeepers should not have 
access to tellers’ cages or 
have duties at tellers’ win- 
dows. A system of rotation 
to prevent ce yntinuous control 
of certain accounts by the 
same bookkeeper is advisable. 


(5) Care in the preparation and 


handling of depositors’ state- 
ments is important. So far 
as possible neither. a_ teller 
nor an_ individual ledger 
bookkeeper should be used in 
such work. As an example, 
we had a claim where a teller, 
over a two-year period, cre- 
ated and concealed a shortage 
of $18,964. Statements, after 
preparation, were kept on a 
shelf in the vault waiting for 
depositors to call for them. 
The teller simply picked out 
the statements for the ac- 
counts he had manipulated 
and substituted false state- 
ments. 

Dormant and inactive ac- 
counts are frequently used as 
a means of concealing default. 
We urge the segregation of 
such accounts, with author- 
ity to honor withdrawal 
vested in a designated officer, 
and with frequent check of 
all withdrawals to be sure the 
accounts are handled prop- 
erly. 
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(7) Savings accounts are afi- 
other source of trouble re- 
quiring a strict system to 
check the correctness of the 
savings ledger against depos- 
itors’ pass books. The sav- 
ings teller in a mid-western 
bank $58,537 
twelve-year period by with- 
holding savings account de- 


stole over a 


posit slips and forging sav- 
ings withdrawal slips. The 


- 
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- 
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only check made of these 
savings accounts was _ that 
which the defaulter made 


each time a depositor brought 

in his pass book. 
(8) The value of requiring each 
officer and employee to take 
a vacation annually is pointed 
out to banks. The secretary- 
treasurer of a bank in the 
stole $111,198 
eight-year period. 
His constant presence in the 


southwest 
over an 


bank was necessary to the 

successful concealment of the 

shortage. He never took a 

vacation and the loss was not 

discovered until after his 
death. 

(9) Thorough and complete di- 
rectors’ examinations are 1m- 
portant 
Responsibility to stockhold- 


to loss prevention. 


ers for the honesty of officers 
and employees rests with the 
directors, who 
form careful examinations to 
assure themselves the bank 


should  per- 


officers and employees have 
honestly discharged _ their 
duties. 


In considering the forgery haz- 
,ad we point out the importance of 
care in the opening of new checking 
accounts; the advisability of per- 
sonal interview of the applicant by 
a bank officer and that satisfactory 
references be confirmed. All too 
often the new account 
identify” a forger and makes it 
that much easier for him to cash 
forged or altered checks. As to 
checks drawn on the bank and sav- 
ings withdrawal slips, care should 
he taken to confirm the genuineness 
of the depositors’ signatures and 
to refer all doubtful cases to an 
official. Authority for the cashing 
of checks drawn on other banks 
Sshould either be withheld from 


serves to 
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THE 


Since the early chemical fire extin- 
guisher, introduced in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, great prog- 
ress has been made in personal fire- 
fighting equipment. 
Our policies, likewise, have met the 
increasing demands of the times. Be- 
fore railroads and steamships the Cale- 
donian was satisfying policy 
holders—dependable for 
more than a century. 


ALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1805 


Executive Offices - Hartford, Connecticut 





tellers or permitted only for depos- 
itors in limited amounts. 


Reduction in Premiums 


We are confident the results of 
loss prevention planning with bank 
clients has been an important factor 
in the considerable reduction in 
bankers blanket bond premium costs 
during recent years. Continued loss 
prevention measures will affect fu- 
ture costs, if only to the extent that 


present low 
maintained. 


is loss prevention. It 
general 
losses and it affects the individual 
risk where it 


premium levels be 


It is of immediate im- 


portance to each bank insured to 
make constant effort to prevent loss 
in order that a high percentage of 
experience credit be maintained, or 
a low credit improved. 


In the final analysis, salvage work 
affects the 
picture by reducing net 
returns part or all 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Loss Prevention—Continued 


of an uninsured excess loss to the 
insured. It directly affects the pre- 
mium cost to all risks subject to 
experience rating. 


Commercial Fidelity 


Loss prevention work in the com- 
mercial fidelity field cannot be 
standardized to the same degree as 
in the bank field. Nevertheless much 
can be accomplished to the mutual 
interest of employer and surety. An 
employee loss, even though the em- 
ployer is fully indemnified for the 
amount of money involved, repre- 
sents a further economic and social 
loss—economic in that the invest- 
ment made by the employer in train- 
ing and educating the employee is 
completely sacrificed, and social in 
that the defaulting employee, so far 
as the future is concerned, is likely 
to be a liability, rather than an asset, 
to society. The underwriter having 
satisfied himself as to the reputation 
and ability of the applicant, which 
is the first line of loss prevention, 
usually inquires into the duties and 
responsibilities of the employee, the 
method of operation and the system 
of accounting. From these facts loss 
prevention measures can often be 
instituted such as: 


Rearrange duties of the staff so 
that no employee is acting in a 
dual capacity. 

Restrict manner of handling 
checks, including countersig- 
nature of outgoing checks and 
endorsement for deposit only 
of incoming checks. 








SINCE 1925 
INLAND AND OCEAN MARINE 


FIRE-AUTOMOBILE 


New York City (7) 107 William Street 
Phone: Whitehall 3-5217 
Newark, N. J. — 11 Commerce Street 
Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 


BRANCHES 
Baltimore, Md. Trenton, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Asbury Park, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J Miami, Fla. 


Jersey City, N. J. ; Washington, D. C. 
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Provide for joint access to the 
safe deposit box to safeguard 
securities. 

Require verification of accounts 
receivable by direct billing to 
customers—not through sales- 
men, 

Make frequent check of incom- 
ing cash against daily bank de- 
posit. 

Establish a reasonable running 
merchandise inventory plan 
with frequent test checks with 
actual stock on hand by em- 
ployees other than those han- 
dling the merchandise. 

Have books audited periodically 
by an outside certified public 
accountant. 


A further method of loss preven- 
tion in the Fidelity field follows the 
discovery of loss by the employer. 
The surety and employer analyze 
the circumstances surrounding the 
loss and endeavor to devise 
improved methods to prevent a re- 
currence of that particular type of 
shortage. 


Public Official Risks 


Loss prevention in the public offi- 
cial field takes somewhat the same 
general course described for the 
commercial fidelity field. Special 
items peculiar to public official risks 
are: 


Protecting the principal and the 
surety against the depository, 
or failure of bank, hazard. 

If the principal is responsible for 
the acts of his deputies, he is 
advised to bond such. deputies 
in proper form and in adequate 
amount. 

The safeguarding of securities, 
with joint access to the vault 
or safe deposit box. 

Cooperation with the Municipality 
to make certain the principal 
appreciates the scope and the 
responsibilities of his duties, 
and in some cases keeping in 
constant touch with the situa- 
tion. 

Periodic check to be sure proper 
audits are being made and that 
they are satisfactory. 


It is well to remember that much 
of the subject matter must be cov- 


ered before acceptance of the risk 
as many public official bonds are 
not cancellable. 

When considering loss prevention 
in the surety field we find it a little 
more difficult to draw the line be- 
tween underwriting requirements 
and loss prevention. Nevertheless 
there are certain loss prevention ac- 
tivities which can be conducted to 
the mutual benefit of obligee and 
surety. 


Surety Loss Prevention 


As respects fiduciary bonds, heirs, 
beneficiaries, creditors, and others 
interested in estates, are as greatly 
benefited by the prevention of de- 
fault as by reimbursement from the 
surety after an estate has suffered a 
loss either through a dishonest act, 
or, as more often happens, through 
an unwitting failure to comply with 
the law in all respects. Loss preven- 
tion features in connection with fidu- 
ciary bonds include: 

Investigating applicant's 

standing and ability. 

Insisting on or encouraging the 

retention of a qualified attorney. 


moral 


Exercising joint control over as- 
sets to insure correct handling. 

Arranging for joint control by 
co-fiduciaries. 

Providing in unusual cases that a 
correct program of action is 
contemplated to comply with 
law and safeguard the estate. 

Maintaining personnel at the home 
office and in the field to review 
cases periodically to make sure 
estates are being handled in 
accordance with law. 

Urging prompt compliance with 
law respecting the filing of in- 
ventories, accountings and dis- 
tribution. 

Suggesting various actions, usu- 
ally in cooperation with the at- 
torney, to safeguard the estate 
and comply with the law. 

Public and private construction 

work is usually let on a competitive 
basis to the lowest bidder who call 
furnish corporate surety bonds 
which guarantee performance of the 
contract in accordance with plans 
and specifications and the payment 
of labor and material claims. Such 
bonds are known as contract bonds. 
In most cases the amount of the 
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SER erg Roe oe 


bond is stipulated in the contract in 
amounts varying from 10% to 100% 
of the contract price. 

Failure of a contractor to com- 
plete for the agreed price, and within 
the time contracted for, imposes se- 
rious loss of money and time upon 
many parties, such as the owner, 
subcontractors, material and equip- 
ment dealers, etc. Much of these 
losses are irreparable and non-com- 
pensable. Consequently, the preven- 
tion of such losses renders a service 
which is of tremendous value to the 
beneficiaries and to the contractor 
as well. 

In the contract bond field loss pre- 
vention is to a degree interwoven 
with underwriting. However, the 
service performed by surety com- 
panies does not rest with the execu- 
tion of the contract and the filing of 
the bond. 

For example: We wrote a bond 
guaranteeing the performance of a 
contract for the manufacture of a 
large number of anti-aircraft gun 


mounts for the U. S. Navy. The 
gun consisted of over 250 parts 
which were manufactured under 


25 sub-contracts with as many sepa- 


rate manufacturers. The whole was | 


then assembled by prime contractor, 
tested, made ready for operating and 
then turned over to the Navy. 

Despite the fact that the manu- 
facturer for the mount was carefully 
selected, it nevertheless was unable 
to produce the mounts, thereby nul- 
lifying the efforts of all the sub-con- 
tractors because without the mount 
the gun could not be assembled 


This situation was brought to the 
attention of our company and as a 
result we intervened and arranged 
for new management, which satis- 
factorily and promptly produced the 
mounts and, in addition, successfully 
performed four additional ‘similar 
contracts, 

Loss prevention service rendered 
by insurance and surety companies 
is a big subject. Of necessity, my 
remarks cover only the most impor- 
tant features of this work in the 
corporate surety field. 


May I repeat that the future ex- 
tension, and possibly the continu- 
ance, of such programs will depend, 
in my opinion, on premium rates 
which will adequately cover the cost 
of this service. 


From an address before the Insurance Ac- 
countants Association. 
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A PROVED PLAN FOR GETTING LEADS 
TO LIFE INSURANCE PROSPECTS 


One in five of your own clients will buy 
life insurance within the next year. The 
Connecticut Mutual offers you a direct mail 
plan which consistently secures replies — 
leads to new business— from 15-20% of 
the people to whom the letters are sent. 


Your clients have confidence in you, your 
firm, your judgment. Why shouldn't they 
buy their life insurance, too, from your 
agency? You won't need to go out and call 
on all of them. The Connecticut Mutual's 
direct mail plan finds out for you which 
ones are interested, secures leads that 
give you the best possible reason for call- 


ing and talking life insurance. 








FREE Booklet Tells How 


Connecticut Mutual, which has worked 
with thousands of fire and casualty agents 
and brokers for years, has published a 
new booklet for general insurance men 
entitled ““A Tested Method for Securing 
Life Insurance Commissions.” It outlines 
the mail advertising plan in which ten 
different letters are available for various 
types of people, ana shows you how to 
prepare your list. Un each of the principal 
types of prospects there is a sales promo- 
tion kit that tells you what to offer and 
what to say about it. 


Send today for your copy of this free 
booklet that can help you earn many 
hundreds of dollars in extra commissions 
from your own clients, 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


I am interested in sel'ing life insurance, so please send me free 
and without obligation your booklet, “A Tested Method for Securing 
Life Insurance Commissions,” 


a a —_ 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT—from 19 


lumber have all increased in price, and as these things 
are converted into cloth, and food, and structures, in- 
creased labor costs have added heavily to the price of 
the finished product. It demonstrates how intimately 
insurance is involved with inflationary and deflationary 
movements. At present, in the terms of wool, cotton, 
rice, wheat, steel, brick and lumber, the dollar is cheap. 
It requires more dollars to do the same job. 

Losses have been heavy, partly due to this same de- 
creased buying power of the dollar, and partly due, 
we fear, to increased carelessness. People seem to have 
lost some of that fine responsibility they once displayed, 
and a bit of devil-may-care pervades householders and 
workers alike. This perversion will give way beyond 
a doubt, and the more sterling qualities in our people 
will emerge, as they always have—John F. Gilliams, 
president, Camden Fire Insurance Association. 

x ® ® 


URING the year 1946, your companies wrote the 

largest volume of insurance since their origin. This 
unprecedented increase is largely the result of the eco- 
nomic forces which sharply increased values, replace- 
ment costs and payrolls. Therefore, our larger volume 
comes principally from insureds who bought more in- 
surance to cover the increase in their insurable values. 
Automobile insurance also contributed a large increase 
in volume. Many more cars were in use because of the 
new car production and because of the increasing avail- 
ability of gasoline and tires. 


THE REASON WHY 


THE WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


RESENTED IN THE BEST AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


The large increase in written premiums, however, was 
only partly responsible for our underwriting loss. Losses 
themselves were abnormally high, being the heaviest in 
our two major classes, namely, fire and automobile, 
There is reason to believe that the trend of higher 
premium volume will continue well into 1947. The losses 
are still running abnormally high and we cannot expect 
any considerable change in this trend while the infla- 
tionary factors retain so prominent a place in our na- 
tional economy. Your management believe, however 
that our business will gradually develop more normal 
tendencies during 1947.—G. P. Crawford, president, 
Glens Falls Group. 


x« & & 


HE year ending December 31, 1946 was one of prog- 

ress and achievement, with premium writings reach- 
ing a new high. Operating results, however, were 
unprofitable because of the combined effect of a sharply 
mounting loss ratio, a substantial increase in unearned 
premium reserve due to the larger volume of premiums 
written, and the decline in the market value of securities. 

lire underwriting continues to reflect the reductions 
in fire insurance rates made during recent years and 
an increase in the number and severity of fires which 
is growing in such alarming proportions as to be recog- 
nized as a national problem. High costs of materials 
and labor in making replacements and repairs have also 
sent loss ratios higher than for many years. 

With losses at an unprecedented level of frequency 
throughout 1946, high labor and material costs have 
played their part also in making the insuring of motor 
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INSURANCE 


IS REP- 











- THE SAME REASON WHY 


You SHOULD ALSO REPRESENT US 





Western Surety Bldg. 
Sioux Falls, S$. Dakota 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


21 W. 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


175 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


“One of America’s Oldest Surety Companies” 


Agents are invited to write for samples of the order blanks developed as part of our program of success through helping 
agents to succeed. 
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NATIONAT 
Automobile and Casualty 


Insurance Co: 


LOs ANGELES 


LIABILITIES: 


Other Reserves . 





Total Liabilities . 
Capital Paid-Up .. . 
F See 
| Surplus to Policyholders . 
' 


‘Total . 








vehicles a highly unprofitable operation. It is expected 
that, through the elimination of over-aged cars and the 
effect of recent increases in rates, the automobile insur- 
ance business will emerge from one of the worst periods 
in its history. The challenging problem of traffic acci- 
dents and the resulting bodily injury and property dam- 
age claims have resulted in a high loss ratio on auto- 
mobile liability business to the extent that a further 
advance in premium levels is necessary. Rate increases 
are also needed in the workmen’s compensation and 
burglary fields. The number of industrial accidents and 
the cost thereof, and the wave of lawlessness and crime 
continues in an upward trend. 

The legislators of practically all the states are now 
engaged in considering recommendations for statutes 
which will determine the kind of regulations under 
which our business will operate in the future. With 
the expiration on January 1, 1948 of the moratorium 
granted by Congress and the widely divergent views 
held, in and out of the business, the solution of this 
important problem is difficult. Our companies have 
taken a strong position in support of the belief that 
legislation which goes beyond what is necessary to meet 
the requirements of the federal and state laws is not 
in the public interest and should be opposed. Further- 
more, we believe it is of great importance that no laws 
be enacted which do not provide for equality of oppor- 
tunity between all types of insurers. We shall continue 
our efforts in support of this position. —James F. Crafts, 
president, Fireman’s Fund Group. 


cere 


In Accordance with Requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


ASSETS: {| Cashin Banks andonHand. .......8. $1,300,244.47 
United States Government Bonds . . . . . . « « «~~ 8,710,170.00 

State, County and Municipal Bonds . . . . . we 45,904.50 

Premiums Outstanding—Not Overdue. . . . . ss 1,930,432.10 

Other Admitted Assets ir Ge er ae ee 295,377.07 

Total Admitted Assets . . . . « $12,282,128.14 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense . . . . 6 «© «© 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . . . . 2. « « « 
Reserve for Federal and State Taxes . . . 1. 2. sw ew 
Reserve for Dividends to Policyholders . . . . . %. 


ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY, 


CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1946 
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6,089,566.24 
3,857,297.43 
282,000,00 
96,813.48 
i+ ee ee & «oo 428,695.00 


$1,000,000.00 
527,755.99 


1,527,755.99 
$12,282,128.14 





INSURANCE AND BONDS 


HILE we had a large increase in premiums, 1946 
was also a year of heavy losses in fire and automo- 
bile business. The fire losses as reported by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters exceed anything 
heretofore experienced for many years. The large in- 
crease involved some increase in the number of large 
fires and some of the very large fires were due, we think, 
to impaired protection and lack of care, the natural 
aftermath of war. Heavy increases in cost of labor and 
material contributed to the increase in amount of losses. 
The underwriting results of the company for 1946 
were unfavorable. This was due principally to the ex- 
ceedingly high loss ratio on the automobile business. 
The large increase in premiums written had an adverse 
effect on the underwriting results of all lines and par- 
ticularly automobile on which a major part of the in- 
crease occurred. This is so because the Insurance De- 
partment regulations require companies to assume in the 
year in which the business is written 100% of certain 
expenses, such as acquisition cost and taxes as well as 
a large proportion of other underwriting expenses ap- 
plicable to the entire increase in premiums written, 
although the premium reserve requirements permit the 
use of only a pro rata share of such increase to absorb 
losses as well as these expenses. The companies’ ex- 
penses have increased due to well-understood causes. 
The level of salaries generally increased in 1946, par- 
ticularly in the lower paid groups, and a cost-of-living 
allowance was granted. 
(Continued on the next page) 





EXECUTIVE COMMENT—Continued 


This year has been a difficult one for the staff, as we 
have been shorthanded in varying degree from time to 
time. This condition has improved somewhat and we 
hope further improvement will be shown during the 
year.—C. S. Kremer, president, Hartford Fire and 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Companies. 


= * 


HE year 1946 proved to be unprofitable for the cas- 

ualty insurance business, particularly in the automo- 
bile bodily injury, property damage and collision lines. 
This was due primarily to two factors; first, the in- 
crease in accident frequency, and second, the sharply 
increased per unit cost of settling claims coupled -with 
an increase in salaries and other operating expenses. 

Fidelity and surety lines have continued profitable. 
The underwriting profit from this department helped 
to mitigate the underwriting loss on the casualty insur- 
ance lines. Premium rates for practically all lines of 
casualty insurance and surety bonds were reduced dur- 
ing the war period and are still materially less than 
pre-war levels. When a reduction in rate becomes effec- 
tive, policyholders immediately receive the benefit, either 
in the form of return premiums or increased coverage. 
Conversely, the companies do not receive the benefit 
of an increase in rate immediately since the new rate 
applies to renewals and new business written and not 
to policies and bonds in force. Because of this and 





ASSETS 
Cash $1,821 ,232.85 
U. S. Government Bonds ........ 3,394,093.38 
Stocks ..... Pye 1,733,175.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection— 

(not over 90 days) ... 832,388.61 
Interest Accrued on Bonds .... 37,415.23 
Other Assets ...... 27,165.00 

Total Admitted Assets $7,845,470.07 


and Policyholders' Surplus to $2,312,869.19. 


CHAS. J. SCHRUP, President 
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DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Sixty-Fourth pbunual Statement, December 31, 1946 


Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
If actual December 3!st, 1946 market quotations had been used, the Total Admitted Assets would be increased to $7,890,226.69 


OVER SIXTY (60) YEARS OF SERVICE. 
THE COMPANY IS LICENSED IN FORTY STATES, INCLUDING NEW YORK. 


also the inevitable lag between an adverse loss experience 
and the adjustment of the rate, our company has fol- 
lowed the conservative policy of plowing back to sur- 


. plus the underwriting profits of good years.—A. F. La- 


frentg, president, American Surety Company. 
x *k * 


"LIE condensed statement figures for the parent com- 

pany show an underwriting loss for the year which 
we do not think will be out of line with the experience 
of capital stock fire insurance companies as a whole, 
The industry has suffered much larger losses than in 
preceding years*due to heavy increases in the cost of 
repairs and replacement of both real and personal prop- 
erty, as well as numerous windstorm losses from early 
spring to late fall of the year. Large reductions in rates 
in many states contributed materially to the higher loss 
ratio. 

During the year 1947, the legislatures of forty-four 
states will be in session. It is expected that legislation 
which will enable the states to comply with the require- 
ments of Public Law 15 will be introduced. It is prob- 
able that the All-Industry bill, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners and sup- 
ported by the industry, will be submitted to the legis- 
latures of practically all of these states, and it is to be 
hoped, and perhaps expected, that such legislation, with 
reasonable amendments, will be adopted. If this is done, 
it is believed that most of the industry’s problems in 
connection with Public Law 15 will have been solved.— 


W. B. Cruttenden, chairman, Springfield Group. 


LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premiums ........ $4, 136,587.13 
Reserve for Losses .. ae 850,508.97 
Reserve for Adjustment Expense 57,625.39 
Reserve for Taxes and all Other 

Liabilities Ret, Eee 532,636.01 
Capital ........ $1,150,000.00 
Surplus ...... 1,118,112.57 


Policyholders' Surplus 2,268,112.57 





Total $7,845,470.07 


R. E. O'ROURKE, Vice Pres. 
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Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1946 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
“Bonds Unearned Premium Reserve $5, 193,597.08 
Government .............. $3,523,566.69 : oa a Seas, frees 
ae 666.216.74 Losses in process of adjustment ............ 713,463.00 
Public Utilities 234,265.35 Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Lia- 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. 308,685.94 $4,732,734.72 MD. casesiness Re ae ey 380,650.49 
_—_—_— Unearned Premium and Losses Recoverable 
*Stocks on reinsurance in companies not admitted 
ee ag AO eestiand $ pyrite to transact business in New York State 187,280.39 
ublic Rea Se 1,736,010.00 . 
at al Dcieaes  9'323'482.06 a ee ere $ 500,000.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. 1,839,648.00 6,208,471.06 Surplus ..........0... 0. esas. 7,055,895.95 
OS Se er ae re eee we 2,109, 369.53 Surplus to Policyholders .......... 7,555,895.95** 
Premiums in course of collection not over ———_———_—— 
ninety days due, less reinsurance premiums 91 
due to other companies .. 147,805.36 ieee 
Remsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due 
from other companies : 796,694.55 * * Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or . Commissioners. Securities carried at $610,000.00 are deposited as 
Associations 6,048.30 required by law. 
Accrued interest on Bonds and Bank Balances 29,763.39 ** On basis of December 31, 1946 market quotations for all bonds and 
stocks owned, this Company's total Admitted Assets and Surplus to 
Admitted Assets , $14,030,886.91** Policyholders would be increased $328,426.48. 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
313 Bulkley Bidg. 1417 Carew Tower 525 Chestnut Street 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 369 Pine St. 





HE North America wrote the largest volume of 

premiums ever recorded in each of the major classi- 
fications of its business, yet with the exception of ocean 
and inland marine, all of these showed underwriting 
losses for the year. 

The increase in the unearned premium reserve par- 
tially accounts for the adverse experience of last year 
but, generally speaking, increased frequency and severity 
of fire and automobile claims, together with increased 
cost of repairs and replacements combined to produce 
the unsatisfactory record. 

During 1946 considerable progress was made toward 
the universal adoption of the philosophy advocated by 
this company, that properly qualified insurers should 
he given the privilege of transacting all kinds of insur- 
ance and reinsurance other than life under a single 
charter and license. Exercising the powers granted to it 
by the 1945 Pennsylvania legislature, this company in 
1946 began multiple line underwriting in foreign coun- 
tries, expanded its domestic reinsurance activities, and 
continued to write, where authorized, broad coverage of 
automobiles and aircraft, as well as the all-risk type of 
policy known as the “personal property floater.” In 
addition to Pennsylvania, under whose laws this com- 
pany is organized, twenty-one other jurisdictions have 
granted full multiple powers to qualified insurers, and 
most of the remaining states have authorized all-risk 
automobile, aircraft or personal property floater poli- 
cies.—John A. Diemand, president, Insurance Company 
of North America. 


For April, 1947 








N MANY ways, the year 1946 was one of the most 

unusual in the modern history of insurance, and of 
fire insurance in particular. All during the war period 
the value of real property, along with various commodi- 
ties, advanced very steadily, and during the first full 
postwar year of 1946 prices reached their full peak 
from which they are only now receding slightly here 
and there. It is only natural, therefore, that as property 
values spiraled upward and as the replacement of 
damaged and destroyed property became more and more 
costly, property owners found it both necessary and 
wise to increase the amount of their insurance coverage. 

[ am sure that never before have we seen the pre- 
miums of insurance companies grow so fast, while on 
the other hand the increase in losses paid has also kept 
apace. Certainly, the picture is far different from the 
days of the great depression in the early thirties when 
companies were starving for premium income after the 
fire premiums in this country had shrunk nearly 40%: 

It is very apparent that the stockholders decided very 
wisely at their special meeting last October to increase 
the capital and surplus of the company. We were in 
the position of a manufacturer who, finding his orders 
steadily increasing beyond his ability to produce, must 
decide between turning away good business or enlarg- 
ing his facilities to produce it. We chose the latter, for 
it is not easy to discourage loyal agents of the company 
from continuing to send along their good business, nor 
do we ever hope to find it necessary to do so.—Forrest 
H. Witmeyer, president, Excelsior Insurance Company. 
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Business Interruption—from 28 


earnings form. Because of its sim- 
plicity the gross earnings form has 
enabled agents to sell business inter- 
ruption protection to many small and 
medium-sized merchandisers who 
refused to buy the coverage under 
the forms previously available. 

We have had eight years’ experi- 
ence with this contract and its intro- 
duction has done much to popularize 
the coverage with mercantile estab- 
lishments—a class which had been 


seriously neglected. The volume of 
business interruption insurance on 
the mercantile class of business is 
steadily climbing. 


Manufacturers 


After witnessing the successful 
use of the gross earnings form in 
connection with mercantile risks, 
careful study was made of the possi- 
bility of developing a gross earnings 
form for manufacturing risks. The 
problem was not as easy to solve as 





“Never before | 
have I obtained 
such service!” 


4 





With most producers keenly aware of the enormous op- | 


portunities offered in the Fidelity & Surety field, you may 
be interested in what one agent has to say about “Ameri- 


can”’ service: 


“| have represented a number of companies in the 
past but never have I obtained such service before. 
The handling of this Bond not only netted us a 
grand commission on the Bond premium, but re- 
sulted in our obtaining the compensation, public 
liability and property damage . . . This kind of co- 


operation cannot fail to increase our Contract Bond 


: im 
business. 


The man who establishes himself as a Bond special- 
ist, both Contract and Fidelity—who is willing and 
able to give clients the service they require, will 
soon become a leader among insurance agents— 


with unlimited possibilities for the future. 








ANS 


American Casualty Company : 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 


i | READING © PENNSYLVANIA | 
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was the case with mercantiles. The 
principal difficulty encountered was 
in connection with ordinary payroll, 
The majority of manufacturers in 
normal times have not carried ordi- 
nary payroll coverage, whereas un- 
der the gross earnings form it would 
automatically be included both in 
the coverage and in the basis for 
coinsurance. 

Many manufacturing risks where 
we had complete statements avail- 
able were carefully analyzed. \\e 
found that the percentage of ordi- 
nary payroll to annual gross earn- 
ings ranged all the way from 12.8% 
to 76.8%. To work out a solution 
based on an average percentage of 
ordinary payroll to gross earnings 
where we have such a wide range 
of factors between the various classes 
of manufacturing risks presented 
quite a problem. 


“Gross Earnings" vs. “Gross Profit" 


Another difficulty encountered 
was the use of a yardstick for “gross 
earnings” that is at considerable 
variance with the manufacturer's 
conception of “gross profit.” We 
find that manufacturers quite gen- 
erally arrive at what they call manu- 
facturing profit or gross profit by 
deducting from the net sale value 
of production the cost of materials 
and supplies entering into the goods 
produced and the direct or manu- 
facturing labor. They are not uni- 
form in this respect as some go a 
step further and also deduct the 
power expense in determining what 
they call gross profit. 


The gross earnings form devel- 
oped very carefully avoids any ref- 
erence to “gross profit” and so does 
the work sheet. For insurance pur- 
poses we have set up a definition of 
“gross earnings” reading as follows: 

“For the purposes of this insur- 
ance ‘gross earnings’ are defined as 
the total sales value of production 
through use of the property herein 
described, less the cost of all ‘raw 
stock’ from which such production 
is derived.” 

It is well to keep in mind the 
difference between the manufac- 
turer’s conception of “gross profit” 
and our definition of “gross earn- 
ings” against which coinsurance is 
applied. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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Measure of Recovery 


The measure of recovery under 
the gross earnings form for manufac- 
turing risks is the reduction in gross 
earnings directly resulting from the 
interruption of business, less charges 
and expenses which do not neces- 
sarily continue, during the period 
of restoration, in no event exceeding 
the actual loss sustained. 

It will be seen that the measure 
of recovery very closely follows the 
pattern of the gross earnings form 
for mercantile risks. There is, how- 
ever, no statement at the end of the 
clause to the effect that due consid- 
eration shall be given to continua- 
tion of normal charges and expenses, 
including payroll. Nevertheless, 
there was no intent to exclude or- 
dinary payroll from the coverage. 

There have been so many doubts 
expressed as to the coverage with 
respect to ordinary payroll that for 
the sake of clarity we shall have to 
add a sentence at the end of the 
“Measure of Recovery” clause, read- 
ing : 

“Due consideration shall be given 
to the continuation of normal 
charges and expenses, including pay- 
roll, to the extent necessary to re- 
sume operations of the insured with 
the same quality of service which 
existed immediately preceding the 
loss.” 


"Net Sales Value of Production" 


There has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the introduction of the 
term “Total annual net sales value 
of production” appearing in the 
work sheet for the gross earnings 
form on manufacturing risks. 

The real question seems to be 
how to convert annual net sales 
figures to net sales value of produc- 
tion. The solution is not difficult ; 
all we need to do is subtract the 
value of finished goods inventory at 
the beginning of the year from the 
annual net sales and add the value 
of finished goods inventory at the 
end of the year to the annual net 
sales. The final result will be the 
annual net sales value of produc- 
tion. 

Although the gross earnings form 
for manufacturing risks has been in 
use less than one year, we have 


For April, 1947 








FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES . . 








. is a wise investment. It guarantees 
protection of values already owned. 
calamity insured against never occurs, that is 
fortunate. But if it does occur, then the more 
complete protection the insured carries, just that 
much better will his interest be safeguarded. 


Agents of the Royal Exchange with excellent 
facilities at their disposal are able to provide 
sound protection and broad service to insureds. 





Ropal Exchange Group 


Royat ExcHaNnce AssuRANCE 
ProvipENT Fire Insurance Co. 
Tue State Assurance Company, Lt. 
Car AND GENERAL INsuRANCE Corp., Ltp. 


JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN MOST COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


- FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


If the 











enough data to indicate the sale- 
ability trend. According to our ob- 
servations, less than one manufac- 
turer in ten throughout the East has 
changed over to the gross earnings 
form, one of the principal reasons 
being that most manufacturers ob- 
ject to the inclusion of ordinary pay- 
roll in the basis for coinsurance and 
have no intention of making claim 
for ordinary payroll expense. They 
do not expect to pay their ordinary 
labor during shutdown and, conse- 


quently, would not expect to collect 
from the insurance carrier. Such 
manufacturers are satisfied with the 
coverage afforded under item | of 
the 80% contribution form. 

In the Middle West we find that 
one out of three manufacturers has 
switched to the gross earnings form 
but this higher proportion may be 
largely due to the insufficient rate 
differential between that form and 
the contribution form in the West. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Interruption—Continued 


Before deciding which form to use 
we should ascertain whether or not 
the manufacturer desires to have 
ordinary payroll covered. Then 
make the comparison in cost by sim- 
ply filling out the two work sheets. 
It will be found that where no or- 
dinary payroll coverage is desired 
the manufacturer is better off to 
purchase business interruption in- 
surance under item I of the 80% 
contribution form unless his expense 
of heat, light, power and ordinary 
payroll is less than 19% of gross 
earnings in Eastern territory, and 
less than 33% of gross earnings in 
Western territory. If it is less than 
those percentages then he can pur- 
chase the 50% gross earnings con- 
tract for less money. However, he 
may be short of adequate protection 
for a long shutdown if he limits his 
insurance to that amount. Simply 
complying with the coinsurance re- 
quirement is no guaranty of ade- 
quacy in amount of insurance needed 
for complete protection. We rec- 
ommend that when the gross earn- 


ets 


AUTOMOBILE PROTECTIO 


More and=more new 


automobiles are be- 


wih. sold. These val- 
Pte 


vable investments 
deserve the best 


protection. 





FIRE, WINDSTORM AND ALLIED LINES + 


ings form is used on manufacturing 
risks it be written for an amount 
not less than 60% of the annual 


gross earnings. 
Future Developments 


As of November 15, 1946 the 
New England Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Association promulgated rules 
limiting the business interruption 
forms to four, namely : 


1. The two-item 80% contribu- 
tion form for mercantile or 
non-manufacturing risks. 

2. The two-item 80% contribu- 
tion form for manufacturing 
risks. 

3. The single item gross earnings 
form for mercantile or non- 
manufacturing risks. 

4. The single item gross earnings 
form for manufacturing risks. 


This is a forerunner of what may 
be expected through other major 
jurisdictions of the U. S. A. 

The next logical step is reduction 
to two forms, one being an 80% 





BOTH COMPANIES WRITE 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE «+ ALL RISKS 


AIR CARGO ¢ AUTOMOBILE, COMPREHENSIVE, FIRE, THEFT AND COLLISION 
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contribution form to take care of 
both manufacturing and mercantile 
operations, and the other being a 
gross earnings form to cover both 
types of business. 

The combination is not as diffi- 
cult to work out as would appear at 
first glance, although the forms 
would be somewhat longer. 

It is the problem of ordinary pay- 
roll which makes two forms neces- 
sary; otherwise a single form could 
be drawn to take care of all situa- 
tions. 

Great progress has been made in 
the improvement of business inter- 
ruption contracts during the past 
decade and we can expect just as 
great progress in the decade to come. 

It is one class of coverage which is 
never static and strives constantly 
to keep abreast of business changes. 


Conclusion 


It is just as important to protect 
earnings values as property values 
and every concern engaged in busi- 
ness for profit is a prospect for busi- 
ness interruption insurance. Such 
protection may also be the means 
of saving a valued client from bank- 
ruptcy. You have not done your 
duty to your client until you have 
explained to him the coverage ob- 
tainable under business interruption 
contracts. 

The years immediately ahead 
should witness a tremendous increase 
in the sale of this class of insur- 
ance. If business interruption insur- 
ance is properly sold the assured will 
continue to protect his earnings 
values through the lean as well as 
the lush years in much the same 
manner as he continues his property 
damage insurance. 


From an address on Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day. 


MISSOURI BRIBE CASE 
ENDED 


HE eight-year-old Missouri bribe 

case has been brought to an offi- 
cial end by the denial by the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court of motions for 
a rehearing of the case. The com- 
panies will pay the fines of $2,090,- 
000 imposed December 30, 1946 
within the next sixty days. 
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Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
Orgonized 1855 

"MARINE: TY-SURETY The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Orgenized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Orgonized 1870 


'NSURANCE 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York 7, New York 


Canadian Departments 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 
465 Bay St., Taronto, Ontario 





HOME OFFICE - 10 PARK PLACE - NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1852 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 


Orgonized 1906 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Orgonized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1909 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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"CRIMES OF CARELESSNESS" 


HE series of radio dramas spon- 

sored by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in behalf of the 
fire insurance business, will present 
during April the stories of fires 
chosen from all parts of the country, 
stories of fires recent and old. 

Bangor, Maine, endured its trial 
by fire on April 30, 1911. It started 
in a hay storage shed, probably be- 
cause of a carelessly dropped match 
or cigarette. Other buildings, includ- 
ing a paint factory, soon caught. 
Because of heavy winds the fire was 
soon out of control. The flames 
roared through the city, taking 267 
buildings, including the city library 
with its invaluable collection on early 
Maine history. Many of Bangor'’s 
lovely old homes, filled with curios 
of the China and _ world trade, 
brought back from all over the world 
by Bangor men who had followed the 
sea, went up in flames, one after an- 
other. When the fire died out, Ban- 


gor could no longer be called the 


Queen City of the East. More than 
three million dollars worth of dam- 
age had been done. Around this fire 
ts built the drama to be broadcast on 
Sunday, April 20. 


Story of Peshtigo 


The story of Peshtigo, Wisconsin, 
has almost been lost in the history 
of famous fires, simply because the 
most terrible of all American fires 
occurred the same day as the great 
Chicago fire of October 8, 1871. 
Peshtigo was a little lumber town of 
two thousand population, of whom 
six hundred perished horribly. A 
forest fire of huge proportions swept 
down on the town with the sudden- 
ness of a tornado. Citizens had 
time for nothing but a mad dash 
for the river. Many never got even 
that far. Others were drowned, 
crushed by flaming timbers that 
crashed into the river. Still others 
were trampled to death by stamped- 
ing cattle. There had been no rain 
for weeks. In almost no time, a 
peaceful little town had become a 
raging inferno. On the day follow- 
ing the fire, the rains came. The 
Peshtigo tragedy will serve as the 
background for the radio drama 
which will be broadcast on Sunday, 
April 27. 


For April, 1947 
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We buy and sell 


Insurance Company Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation and its predecessors have 
been consistently identified with the market for Insurance 
Company stocks for more than 17 years. 

We afford our customers an efficient service in the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks of this character and are always 
pleased to furnish’ pertinent information and the current 


market status on shares in which you are interested. 


We solicit your inquiries in 
4 new and outstanding issues. 





FIRST BOSTON 
. CORPORATION 


A Merger of 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION~THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


100 Broapway 


PHILADELPHIA 
RUTLAND 


525 Wittiam Penn Pace 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SPRINGFIELD WASHINGTON 














NEW YORK COMMINGLING 
LAW 


HE establishment of rules for 

compliance with Section 125 of 
the Insurance Law of New York, 
the commingling section, was pre 
saged in the preliminary report to 
the legislature of Superintendent 
kK. E. Dineen. The new rules are 
designed to implement the principle 
that premiums are to be kept in a 
separate trust account from which 
no disbursements shall be made 
other than for payment of premiums 
to companies, return premiums to 
assureds or the transfer of commis- 
sions to office operating - accounts. 
At present, a company may legally 
grant express consent to a producer 
to mingle funds but the Superin- 
tendent expressed the hope that this 
practice would be voluntarily aban- 
doned. 


COTTON CROP INSURANCE 
PAYMENTS HALTED 


ISCONTINUANCE of 

ments on 1946 cotton crop loss 
claims and plans for an investiga- 
tion of these losses have been an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson. It is 
reported that more than half of the 
claims have been paid but that, due 
to an unexpectedly large amount of 
claims, funds available for their pay- 
ment have been exhausted. Losses 
are estimated at from three to four 
times the amount of premiums col- 
lected. Unpaid claimants have been 
notified that, although payments 
have been discontinued, the Crop 
Insurance Corporation will continue 
to adjust, accept and process addi- 
tional claims. Payments of losses on 
other insured crops is not affected 
by this action. 


pay- 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
*” current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. 


(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CAB!NETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 


BON PP SP r= 

















109. Payroll 

19. Tabulating 
’ 

To BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Please forward complete information 

and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28.. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


* 


SERVICES 


62. 


110. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Elevator Modernization 
Fire Protection 

Office Planning 

Record System 

Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


7. Blank Books 
. Business Forms 


Envelopes 


. Erasers 


Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper 

. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 


Pencils 


. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Stamp Pads 

. Staples 

. Staple Removers 


Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


. Cleaning Material 


. Copyholders 


Copy Ribbon 


. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 
. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


. Cord Cover 
. Holder 


Index 


. Pads 
. Silencer 
. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


103. 
105. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
104. 
99. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Birthday Cards 
Bulletin Boards 
Cleansing Cream 
Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
Visual Policy Jackets 














SORTING UNIT 


HE sorting unit manufactured by the 

Evans Specialty Company will cut 
sorting time in half in most offices, claim 
the manufacturers. Of all aluminum 
construction, the unit is expandable in 
a range of from about 25 inches to four 
feet and is adaptable to any type of in- 
dexing. When not in use, it may be 
collapsed and take little storage room. 
It is made up of twelve compartments 
which will accommodate 100 or more 
folders leaving room for sorting. On ex- 
tra large jobs, two or more units may be 
used simultaneously. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


CO Sorting Unit 
[] Phone Holder 
C1 Rotary File 
[) Calculators 
[] Paper Punch 


Firm Name 





Attention of 





Position 


Firm Address 

















PHONE HOLDER 


HE Ezy Rest phone holder manufac- 

tured by the Factory Tool Supply 
Company can be used while sitting, stand- 
ing, moving or bending over. Constructed 
of attractively covered spring steel, it can 
be snapped on any cradle-type phone with- 
out scratching or damaging it and with no 
mechanical adjustment. It weighs 
than one ounce. 


less 





ROTARY FILE 


HE “Spin-Dex” rotary type file manu- 

factured by Business Efficiency Aids 
accommodates approximately 6,000 cards 
of standard sizes. There are no slots, 
hooks nor special guides. Simply take 
your present cards and guides from your 
regular drawer type unit, drop them in the 
“Spin-Dex” and spin. The cards are im- 
mediately available for active use. 








NEW CALCULATORS 


URROUGHS Adding Machine Com- 

pany has completely re-styled its en- 
tire line of Calculators, producing the 
machines in a finish of soft non-reflecting 
brown with keytops of harmonizing brown 
and ivory. The Electric Duplex Calcula- 
tor (illustrated) registers the result of 
individual calculations in its front dials 
and automatically accumulates a grand 
total in the rear dials. Any amount reg- 
istered in the front dials can be instantly 
subtracted from the grand total by means 
of the “Subtract” bar without the use of 
complements. Models range from 6 to 14- 
column accumulating capacity. Both hand 
and electric styles are available. 





PAPER PUNCH 


HE heavy duty paper punch manufac- 

tured by Master Products Manufactur- 
ing Company will accommodate from 3 
to 6 punch heads, providing for all stand- 
ard hole punchings. The long curved 
handle gives powerful leverage so that up 
to 3/16” of material may be cleanly 
punched. The fully, calibrated scale on 
the front table provides for easy position- 
ing of the paper guide and die heads. 
The punch is available for delivery with 
1/4”, 5/16” and 3/8” round hole punches 
and other sizes and shapes will be avail- 
able soon. 
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GETTING THINGS DONE 


HATEVER is clearly un- 

derstood and often practiced 

is easy. Only the un- 
familiar presents difficulties. The 
chief differences between the experi- 
enced professional and the raw 
novice in sports, art, or any other 
human activity is that the former 
has mastered certain disciplines and 
the latter has not. The answer to 
any problem is very simple, once it 
is fully comprehended. 

Many an executive gets along as 
best he can with much less complete 
and accurate information than he 
knows he should have, simply be- 
cause his clerical and physical facili- 
ties are strained by the weight of 
the daily work load that cannot and 
must not be interrupted or deferred. 
The old, old story repeats itself in 
many businesses every day. The 
railroad must run or the show must 
go on, and it takes every available 
hand to insure that it does, and so 
there is no time to build a new road- 
bed or to train a new cast. 


The Facilities Exist 


What was said in the last para- 
graph is one of those things that is 
logically true, but materially false. 
It may be true that the organization 
does not have the facilities both to 
discharge its daily work and to im- 
prove its records and systems to 
provide the facilities that would be 
more economical, efficient, and prof- 
itable, if they existed. It is not true 
that such facilities do not exist. 

Many executives of insurance 
company home offices as well as 
agents and brokers have found that 
they can make the transition from 
an obsolete and overburdened sys- 
tem to another with greater capacity 
and lower operating costs, but rely- 
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by WALTER M. McDOWELL 
Sales Manager, 
Records Analysis Installation Service 
Remington Rand Inc. 


ing upon outside organizations which 
perform such work on a contract 
basis. This is not a new thing. After 
all, files are set up on definite prin- 
ciples. Double entry bookkeeping is 
double entry bookkeeping and like 
records are organized on like prin- 
ciples regardless of where they are 
used. 

Officials, executives, and chief 
clerks still call on the file clerk for 
correspondence and other business 
records that may later be found un- 
der a pile of papers on the desk of 
the man who is sure he sent them to 





be filed. These human tendencies 
continue although there is available 
for the modern file department, a 
variety of equipment, devices, and 
systems to control the errant mind 
of man, which alone seems to remain 
unchanged in a changing business 
world. 


Evolution of Filing 


Our predecessors struggled with 
spindle files, magazine files and sim- 
ilar crude devices designed primarily 
for the storage of papers, and for a 
time felt that their problems were 
solved with the advent of flat filing. 
This improvement was soon out- 
grown and vertical filing, with 
numeric folders and a card or book 
index, enjoyed several years of 
popularity. The modern filing cab- 
inet, sleek and smooth, in dignified 
gray finish, now may be equipped 
with an equally attractive set of in- 
dex guides, clearly printed and sig- 
nificantly colored with captions that 
may be modified at will to meet the 
changing needs of the user. Printed 
and tabbed cards to control the cir- 
culation of records removed for ref- 
erence, and appropriate forms to 
control the indexing of secondary 
names or subjects are available from 
stock. Ingenious sorting devices pro- 
vide convenient access to material 
waiting to be filed. 

The office equipment industry has 
created for the public need a vast 
number of other important improve- 
ments for the housing, protection, 
filing, control and productive use 
of the essential records of business. 
Less tangible, but equally important, 
is the organization and training of 
special personnel for analyzing, in- 
stalling, reconditioning or reorganiz- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Getting Things Done—Continued 


ing file and record systems. The idea 
of such a service took form and 
came into active existence more than 
fifty years ago. Its growth was 
slow, but it grew steadily on a solid 
foundation of accomplished results. 
It was evident from the start that 
skill and knowledge, plus experience, 
would add up to the ability to get 
things done. “Getting Things Done” 
has always been the objective. 

The most important evidence of 
success in accomplishing this is 


found in thousands of better planned, 
more skillfully installed systems. 
Obviously I can discuss only op- 
erations with which I am familiar. 
Remington Rand’s record analysis 
and installation activities are con- 
ducted through two closely associ- 
ated operating departments which, 
respectively, analyze problems and 
develop economical solutions to them 
and then proceed to make the ac- 
tual installation, turning over a com- 
pleted file or record up-to-date and 
in working order to the customer. 
Either operation analysis or installa- 
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@ Today there are three times as many agents and 3 ‘ 
brokers placing business with the Atlantic companies 


as there were 10 years ago. 


These facts mean that more and more producers are convinced 
that the friendly Atlantic companies are good companies to 


do business with— good for the insured, good for themselves. 


ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


Albany . Baltimore . Boston . 


Newark 


Chicago - 
Philadelphia 


+ New Haven - 






@ Over 98% of the policies on our books at the end 
of 1946 were placed by agents and brokers. 


Cleveland - Detroit . Houston - 
+ Pittsburgh 
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tion can be done without the other, 
depending upon the need and the 
circumstances, but full responsibility 
can be delegated whenever that is 
desirable. 

This may be a particular depart- 
ment or a specific file or record, 
This is desirable because manage- 
ment decision can be secured more 
readily on such a basis, and because 
it is difficult for most organizations 
to assimilate too many changes at 
one time. Many worthwhile projects 
have suffered, or have been aban- 
doned entirely because too much was 
attempted in one move. There are 
some projects that must be consid- 
ered as a whole, but often more can 
be accomplished by dealing with one 
thing at a time. 


Typical Installations 


Our work at times consists of 
installing a single record or file, or 
it may involve a combination of 
centralized or co-ordinated records 
for which plans have been worked 
out by our systems _ technicians. 
Frequently the victim of an inade- 
quate system realizes that there must 
be a better way, and calls upon us 
to make a study and submit ideas 
and recommendations. Our pro- 
cedure in such cases is to make an 
examination of* existing conditions, 
including an analysis of procedure, 
methods, reference use, activity and 
other pertinent factors. The basic 
facts are reduced to writing, often 
in the form of a chart supported by 
a report. When charts are prac- 
ticable, columnar arrangement pro- 
vides an orderly presentation of fac- 
tual information that helps the cus- 
tomer to visualize our findings. 
Recommendations are briefed on the 
chart, and amplified where necessary 
in the report. 

Several years ago a well known 
life insurance company in the Mid- 
dle West authorized certain changes 
we had recommended in its mort- 
gage department. The desired re- 
organization was completed on 
schedule, with results so favorable 
that we were asked to do a similar 
piece of work for another depart- 
ment, until five years later, prac- 
tically all departmental files had 
been revised, weeded out and 
brought into shape to give better 
service. 
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The time required for the com- 
I pletion of a contract depends upon 
the nature and extent of the work, 
and upon the available working 
space. An audit, or the installation 
of a small record may require only 
a few days, but the reconditioning 
of a large card index or the organiz- 
ing of a centralized file or record 
system may take months to com- 
1] plete. Our longest single contract 
4 lasted 7 years, and brought about 
a complete reorganization of several 
index departments in the home office 
of one of the largest indemnity in- 
surance companies. 


weer 
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Agency Files 


Not all our work involves opera- 
tions of this size. Recently when wo 
insurance agencies merged, we were 
called upon to consolidate the exist- 
ing files of both into a single filing 
j system to serve the combined or- 
ganization. In this case we merged 
dailies, line cards, and correspond- 
ence files from one agency into the 
files of the other and reduced them 
to a single properly guided central 
file. 

A well established agency con- 
cluded that its files were becoming 
unmanageable and that they were 
| probably too complicated and too 
} numerous for high efficiency. Here 
}4 study approved by the agent led 
to the reduction of twenty-two files 
toseven. This has reduced the filing 
problem of the agency and made the 
fling and finding of wanted docu- 
ments simpler and more rapid. 

Active records alone are not the 
only problem of insurance companies 
and agencies, for many records 
which are inactive retain their im- 
portance. Much time and thought 
has been devoted to the questions of 
Finactive records, and a great deal 
has been written on records retire- 
ment, or retention, disposal, destruc- 
tion, etc. We had occasion several 
years ago to make a detailed study 
of this subject for a utility whose op- 
qfrations extended over many loca- 
tions. The survey required the full 
Ftime of five analysts for nearly a 
year. The report submitted was a 
tevelation to the management. 
Printed forms serving an identical 
purpose in different localities were 
of entirely different card or paper 
stock, in a variety of sizes and 
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“IS SPACE AVAILABLE 
in the Insurance Exchange Building?” 


This is usually the first question asked when a 
leading firm or individual, engaged in insur- 
ance or allied lines, seeks a Chicago office. 
While space in this building has been limited 
for years—and still is—nevertheless, the man- 
agement is prepared to do its best to satisfy 
the requirements of executives impressed with 
the value of this key location. Inquiries invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 


























colors. Methods of housing and 
indexing varied according to the 
ideas of local management. The ac- 
tive life of the same record differed 
too, and no uniform practice was 
followed in determining when, 
where and how to transfer inactive 
material. Space-saving microfilms 
was used hardly at all. Often the 
less essential records were filed in 
insulated equipment, while vital rec- 
ords were exposed to fire hazards 
in ordinary steel files. 

Our survey disclosed these facts, 
and resulted in a report and exhibits 
which included a sample of each form 
in use or in existence, with an ac- 
companying digest of its use, pur- 


pose, quantity, active life, the reten- 
tion schedule established by Federal 
Power Commission regulations, and 
the schedule under the regulations 
of the Utilities Commission of the 
State. 

In deciding upon a retention pro- 
gram it is necessary to consider both 
the legal requirement and the use- 
fulness of the record to the operat- 
ing departments of the organization. 
The analyst can produce the in- 
formation from the files for the con- 
sideration of the executives, and can 
make recommendations based upon 
his study and experience, thus pro- 
viding a concise summary of facts 
for executive decision. 
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AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1946 





ASSETS 


Cash in Banks & Office . 


U. S. Government Bonds 


Railroad and Other Bonds . 


Stocks . 


Premiums not over 90 days due 


Accrued interest 


Total Admitted Assets 


Y lole: 


WILLIS H. BOOTH 


Chairman 


Sierra Tale Company, Los Angeles 


JAMES D. CUNNINGHA 


President 


Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago 


FREDERICK E. HASLE 


Chairman 


$1,396,060.33 
4,019,803.38 
66,515.63 


e # 5 614,365.00 


12,830.46 


$6.158,300.02 


Securities carried at $526,357.83 in the above 


Eligible bonds amortized. Other bonds 


LIABILITIES 


$2,596,894.12 
834,913.65 
232,929.43 


Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, ete. 


Reserve for Fluctuation of Security 


Values be ee 293,532.82 
Reserve for Contingencies $ 200,000.00 
Capital—Paid In 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 1,000,000.00 


2,200,000.00 
$6,158,300.02 


Surplus to Polievholders 


Total Liabilities 


statement are deposited as required by law. 


and stocks at convention market value. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


M 


HATHAWAY G. KEMPER 
President 
American Motorists Ins. Co., Chicago 


WALTER R. MENGELBERG 
Vice President 
American Motorists Ins. Co., Chicago 


FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 
President 
National Lead Company, New York 


JAMES S. KEMPER 


Chairman 


R Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago 


Continental Bank & Trust Co., New York 


FREDERICK B. HUFNAGEL 


Director 


HENRY H. LEARNARD 


EARLE S. THOMPSON 
President 
American Water Works 
and Electric Co., Inc., New York 


President 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 


ROBERT P. HOOPER 
President 


Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co., Phi 


NINETY-NINE JOHN STREET . 


CASUALTY, 








S. S. Learnard Co., Boston 


JOHN L. TURNBULL 
Vice President 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York 


JAMES L. MADDEN * 


Vice President 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York 


ladelphia 


FRANK F. WINANS 
President of the Corporation, New York 


HACKSS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FIDELITY @ 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


SURETY REINSURANCE 
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Actions Speak Louder than Words 


have 
for 


OR a number of years | 
felt that it 


me to discover a brief yet com- 


was necessary 
prehensive definition of Public Re- 
lations. My favorite is—‘Public 
relations is the art of behaving well 
and getting credit for it.” To a man 
who has studied Public relations, 
this is a satisfactory description for 
it will excite his imagination to a 
point where he will immediately en- 
large his vision of the field so that 
he has a clear idea of what is meant 
and realizes that it is all-inclusive. 
However, to the who has 
only a smattering, or no knowledge 
at all, of public relations, no short 
definition is worthwhile. 


person 


Top Management's Attitude 


The more [ have studied and the 
more | have worked with this art 
or science, the more I realize that 
no company will have good public 
relations until such time as its top 
management develops a feeling, an 
intuition, a kind of living if you will, 
which immediately considers every 
decision, every company and _ indi- 
vidual action, every advertisement, 
every news release, every oral state- 
ment and every letter in the light 
of good public relations. This satis- 
factory attitude, thinking and feel- 
ing must be firmly embedded both 
in the minds and in the hearts of 
the people who are responsible for 
the conduct and safety of private 
industry as we know it today. When 
such an attitude starts at the top 
of the ladder and works down, you 
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by HARRY G. HELM, 
Advertising Manager, 
Glens Falls Group 


will find that the majority of em- 
ployees will develop a satisfactory 
public relations evaluation which 
in turn will have an influence on 
their words and actions. 


Work to Be Done 


There is a widespread belief that 
a press agent who puts on a necktie 
becomes a publicity expert, and 
adds to this custom the 
wearing of a coat, he calls himself 
a public relations counsel. Person- 
ally, I think that the public relations 
director in the insurance business 
would do well to take off his coat and 


when he 





necktie, roll up his sleeves and go to 
work with a will, for there is urgent, 
vital need his services if this 
great profession of ours is to be 
adequately interpreted to our vari- 
ous publics. \We know that lack 
of knowledge upon the part of their 
individual forms a vast 
and absolute vacuum which needs 
filling with authentic and under- 
standable facts about our business. 

Nevertheless, this broadcasting of 
facts is only a small fraction of any 
good public relations program. We 
must remember that a public re- 
lations counsel can write millions of 
words about a company, about its 
policies, about its excellent products 
and its good intentions, but unless 
these words are backed up by satis- 
factory actions, they are more than 
worthless for they will eventually 
prove to be a boomerang which will 
return to injure the business firm 
or industry which sent them forth 
on a good-will mission. ~ 


for 


members 


Recently we have been seeing the 
reports of 
subject of 
claims men and their importance to 
It begins to 
appear that the claims man is com- 
This giving of 
credit where credit is due, has my 
entire sympathy for there is no 
question in my mind but what the 
payment of losses and claims is, in 
reality, insurance in action. Action 
is the correct word, for it is up to 
the claims man to please five classes 


speeches made on the 


claims procedure and 


good public relations. 


ing into his own. 


of people—the claimant, the policy 
(Cc yntinued 


* n the next paae}) 
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Actions Speak—Continued 


holder, the governmental representa- 
tives of the people, the agent and 
his employer. That is why the things 
he says and does in his official capac- 
ity are so important to the welfare 
of the insurance business. 


We Need Friends 


Many years ago, the first duty 
of the casualty adjuster was to de- 
termine if the claimant was a direct 
customer—or a third party making 
policyholder. 


a claim against a 





Dont take chances. Use every precaution possible to 
prevent fires. The annual toll is staggering. 


The next time... you or your family may be the victim of 
a disastrous fire that could have been prevented. 


Here are the principal causes of fires: 


Careless use of 
matches and 
careless smok- 
ing habits. 





Misuse of gaso- 
line and all 
inflammable 
fluids. 





PREVENT A FIRE—HELP SAVE A LIFE—SAVE A HOME 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
ILLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE CO.. 


HOME OFFICE: 137 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


We will gladly furnish Reproductions on request. 








There was a smile for one and a 
frown for the other. It was con- 
sidered good business to pay off 
the third party claimant with just 
as little coin of the realm as pos- 
sible. Whether or not he was 
pleased did not bother or concern 
the adjuster and his company. The 
written release and the guarding of 
the policyholder were the goals to 
be attained, regardless. With the 
passing of the years and with the 
growth of a corporate conscience, 
this policy has gradually changed 
until the vast majority of companies 
believe that we need all the friends 


10,000 LIVES 
LOST ANNUALLY 
BY FIRE 


Faulty heating 
and cooking 
equipment — 
stoves, fur- 
naces, chim- 
neys, flues and 
pipes. 


Defective wir- 
ing and electri- 
cal appliances. 








$2 


we can make, and that a third party 
claimant can be just as good a 
friend and just as bad and danger- 
ous an enemy as any other indj- 
vidual. Unfortunately, very few 
members of the public know or care 
about the name of a casualty com- 
pany. Insurance is insurance to 
them and if an individual adjuster 
incurs the wrath of one of them, the 
whole profession is tarred with the 
same stick. 


Two Possible Methods 


There are two sets of tools which 
can be employed by the adjuster in 
his work—the one consisting of de- 
lay, neglect, browbeating and _fail- 
ure to explain the rights of the 
claimant, while the other is made 
up of courtesy, good humor, tact, 
promptness and equity. It is not 
hard to guess which one is and 
should be used if the adjuster is to 
help promote good will and favor- 
able public opinion. 

Neither is it difficult to see which 
general adjusting policy is the more 
desirable. The investigator and ad- 
juster may sally forth bent upon 
saving every possible penny for their 
company by settling every claim for 
just as small an amount of money 
as possible, regardless of the merits 
of the case, but such a procedure 
will make no friends for the com- 
pany or for casualty insurance as 
a whole. 


On the other hand, he may have 
been so thoroughly sold on public 
relations that he believes the cus- 
tomer is always right and acts ac- 
cordingly. He does not realize that 
over-payments and the payment of 
claims not covered by the policy are 
not builders of good public relations. 
Such a course of action—if em- 
ployed over a wide area and over a 
long period of time—will eventually 
lead to higher rates and when this 
happens, we make many times more 
enemies than we do friends through 
the so-called charity settlements. 

Then, we may have the adjuster 
who evaluates the claim properly 
and pays the full amount but with 
so much delay and so much discon- 
tented murmuring and_ reluctance 
that all the potential good of the 
settlement is destroyed. He does not 
realize that the only total loss an 
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insurance company can possibly sus- 
tain is where payment of a loss or 
claim is made in full and we still 
fail to earn and secure the good 
will and good opinion of the party 
receiving Our money. 


The Proper Balance 


But a good adjuster—one who 
lives up to that titlke—will discover 
and maintain the proper balance 
between claimant and company, one 
which respects the rights of both 
and then with cheerfulness and 
promptness pay what is fair and 
proper. Then, and only then, have 
the claims dollars become good will 
dollars. 


One of the most important and 
hardest things for an adjuster to do 
is retain his good humor and his 
faith in human nature. It is un- 
doubtedly a hard test to answer a 
telephone call at dead of night with 
a smile in your voice. Such things 
break into your home life and dis- 
turb your rest. Nevertheless, night 
telephone numbers should be aban- 
doned if the adjuster cannot take 
his cue from the old-fashioned 
practitioner, the doctor who cheer- 
fully responds to the calls of his 
patients at any time of the day or 
night. Of course, it is not a pleasant 
thing to have to get out of bed at 
three o’clock in the morning to sur- 
vey an alcoholic, automobile col- 
lision mess which may involve mixed 
parties both as to sex and as to mar- 
riage. Just the same, such is service 
and protection—the things for 
which we are paid. 


There is no question about the 
difficulty of believing in the inherent 
honesty of our fellow-man, parti- 
cularly, when you run into many 
of them who believe that there is a 
continuous open season on insurance 
companies. It is hard to love thy 
neighbor when he tries to collect an 
unwarranted amount from you, 
especially, when you know that this 
same party would not steal a penny 
if left alone with a million dollars. 

Hard-working, every-day, practi- 
cal psychology tells us that it is the 
little things in life which prove to be 
the most irritating. That is why the 
details of adjusting—even the minor 
ones— must be handled carefully. 
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Building a sound insurance agency business is not an easy 
task in this day of stiff competition . . . but the job can be 
made easier by representing a sound insurance organization 
operating on an agency basis and offering these advantages 


to your clients: 


Multiple-line facilities enabling them to have 
all the casualty insurance and bonds they 
need for their personal and business pro- 


tection. 


Coast-to-coast claim service and unexcelled 


safety engineering. 


Savings through participating policies. 
Security of a strong $14,000,000 company. 





Put your agency 
on a sound basis 
for the future 
with American 
Motorists. Find 
out about the 
AMICO franchise 
in your commu- 
nity today! 





New York (17): 
342 Madison Ave. 


Boston (16): 


Philadelphia (7): 

12S. 12th Street 

Los Angeles (5): 
Kemper Companies Bldg. 


San Francisco (4): 
Russ Building 


New Orleans (12): 
Hibernia Bank Building 


Atlanta (3): 


Syracuse (2): 


260 Tremont Street 


Kemper Insurance Bidg. 








en | 
* LN\nerican 
MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, Chairman 
H. G. Kemper, President 


SHERIDAN AT LAWRENCE : CHICAGO 40, U. S. A. 


Syracuse-Kemper Ins, Bldg. 








A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY 
INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 








Promptness 


Promptness is one of the most 
valuable tools, for its opposite— 
tardiness—often develops a fester- 
ing discontent which is paid for in 
dollars and in lost good will. De- 
spite the terrific pressure which we 
all feel during these hectic times, 
there is still no adequate or under- 
standable excuse for delays which 
an adjuster can offer to a claimant. 
He is neither interested in his in- 
ternal affairs, nor does he care about 
his problems and difficulties. He 


doesn’t give a rap if the adjuster 
does have ninety-nine other open 
claims on his books. He still thinks. 
that he should rate the number one 
position. 

Everyone has encountered and 
will encounter policyholders and 
claimants who resent the usual 
routine of a claims investigation, be- 
lieving that such a procedure casts 
a slur on their honesty. These 
people fail to realize that they are 
strangers to the adjuster and to 
the insurance company. Not one of 

(Continued on page 92) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1946 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . 
United States Government Bonds 
All Other Bonds and Stocks 
First Mortgage Loans . 


Real Estate 


Agents’ Balances ha een 90 ine nn 


Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses . 
Other Admitted Assets . A 
Total Admitted hints . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 

Reserve for Taxes : — ae 
Liabilities under Contracts with W ar : Chinping dedeabeienetion ‘. 


Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 


Total Liabilities Except Capital . 


Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus as pets Palteyhelders F 
Total ye at 








Directors 


Lewis L. CLARKE 
Banker 

Cuar.es G. MEYER 
The Cord Meyer Company 

WituiaM L. DeBost 
President, Union Dime 
Savings Bank 

Witrrep KurtTH 
Chairman of the 
Finance Committee 

Epwin A. BAYLES 
Dennis, Mass. 

Gorvon S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board, 
National City Bank 
of New York 

Ropert GOELET 
Real Estate 

Grorce McANENY 
President, Title Guarantee 
& Trust Co. 


Guy Cary 
Lawyer 

Haro.p V. SMITH 
President 

Harvey D. Gipson 
President, Manufacturers 
Trust Company 

Freperick B. ADAMS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 

Rosert W. DowLinc 
President, City 
Investing Co. 

Georce GuND 
President, Cleveland 
Trust Co. 

Haroip H. Heim 
First Vice President, 
Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 








$15,000,000.00 
53,860,211.93 
- $68,860,211.93 


$ 31,742,083.29 
43,379,480.50 
84,651,631 .82 
176,651.51 
3,497,218.16 
10,291,747.65 
1,856,152.43 
1,819,592.74 
$177,414,558.10 


$ 78,273,559.00 
21,691,968.40 
3,944,218.20 
3.696,078.76 
948,521.81 


$108,554,346.17 





$177,414,558.10 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $4, 413, rer 98 amortised value and cash $50,000.00 
in the above stat 
been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of actual December 31st 
market values total Admitted Assets would be increased to $182,244,632.08 
and the Surplus to Policyholders would be increased to $73,690,285.91. 
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The following questions are taken from a final written test on fidelity given 
in connection with a surety course of the School of Insurance. The answers, 
although not necessarily model answers, are taken from the paper adjudged 


the best by the graders, on the basis of correctness and reasoning. 


The School of Insurance is sponsored by the Insurance Society of New York, 
Inc., 107 William Street, New York, N. Y.; Arthur C. Goerlich, Dean. The 


class to which the examination was given was conducted by T. H. Bivin, 


assistant general attorney of the Great American Indemnity Company. 


l.a. Name the principal distinctions 
between that class of bonds known 
as Miscellaneous Fidelity Bonds and 
Straight Fidelity Bonds. 

b. What particular risk arising 
out of the relationship of the princi- 
pal and obligee does the surety try 
to avoid in writing these bonds? 


a. In the Straight Fidelity Bonds, 
the relationship between the princi- 
pal and obligee is that of master and 
servant. This is not true of the Mis- 
cellaneous Fidelity Bonds, since the 
obligee does not have absolute con- 
trol over the actions of the principal. 

b. The surety tries to avoid guar- 
anteeing the contractual obligations 
of the principal and hopes to con- 
fine his risk to fraudulent conversion 
on the part of the principal. 


2.a. Name the coverage clauses of 
the Securities Form 3 Policy and 
state briefly what each covers. 

b. What clause is offered under 
the Form 14 Brokers’ Blanket Bond 
as a substitute for the Securities 
Policy and what in brief general 
terms does it cover? 


a. Clause A covers losses as a re- 
sult of the insured’s having pur- 
chased for his own account or for 
the account of another or taken as 
collateral any of the securities speci- 
fied in the policy which prove to have 
been forged, counterfeited, altered, 
lost or stolen. Clause B covers loss 
for having sold such securities that 
are forged, counterfeited, altered, 
lost or stolen. Clause C covers loss 
by having guaranteed or witnessed 
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a signature on such forged, counter- 
feited, altered, lost or stolen securi- 
ties. 


b. The. Form 14 offers Clause E 
(Rider G) and it covers those losses 
that would be covered under the Se- 
curities Policy. 


3. Name all of the advantages an in- 
sured may realize by taking a Blan- 
ket Bond out for three years instead 
of for one year. 


To begin with, there is a substan- 
tial premium saving by taking a 
Blanket Bond out for three years. 
Second, the insured is assured that 
any experience credit to which he 
is entitled will not be reduced and 
he will receive the benefit of any in- 
creased credit to which he may be- 
come entitled. Thirdly, he will es- 
cape any increase in rate during the 
three years, while receiving the 
benefit of any rate reduction during 
that period. 


4. What is cumulative liability and 
how is it prevented? 


Cumulative liability is the con- 
struction that might be placed on 
the bond making it liable for the 
total penalty for each year it is in 
effect. Under such a construction a 
5M bond in force for ten years 
would create a liability of 50M. This 
is avoided by a clause in the bond 
that states that in no event shall the 
surety’s total liability exceed the 
penalty of the bond, whether the 
bond is in force for one year or for- 


ever, 





































5. What is reinstatement and how 
does tt operate? 


Reinstatement is the restoration 
of the amount of coverage, after a 
loss, to the original penalty. Thus, 
the full amount of the bond is avail- 
able for all losses that occur. Form- 
erly, the amount was reduced by the 
amount of any loss paid, and a pre- 
mium charge was necessary to rein- 
state it as to losses occurring after 
the paid loss, and a separate charge 
to restore it as to losses occurring 
prior to the paid loss and still undis- 
covered. Reinstatement, both pro- 
spective and retroactive, is 
granted automatically and without 
premium charge 


now 


6.a. What purpose does a super- 
sedeas rider serve? 
b. When is it used and how does 
it operate as to coverage granted? 
c. What is meant by retroactive 
extension? How does it operate? 


a. A supersedeas rider allows the 
obligee to obtain a new bond with- 
out losing the continuity of his cover. 

b. It is used when an insured sub- 
stitutes one bond for another and 
would lose the continuity of his 
cover without some provision for the 
new bond to cover losses occurring 
under the old but not discovered. It 
indemnifies against any loss occur- 
ring under the old bond and dis- 
covered under the new, provided : 

(1) The loss is covered under the 
new bond. 

(2) The loss would have been 
covered under the bond in effect at 
the time. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued 


(3) The discovery period for the 
old bond has expired. 


(4) Coverage was continuous up 
to the present bond. If there is a 
difference in the penalties of the 
bonds, the s/s rider covers in the 
smallest amount carried. 


c. Retroactive extension is found 
in Financial Institution Blanket 
Bonds and it provides continuity of 
cover for the insured. It provides 
that, if the insured had some or all 
of the coverage granted in the pres- 
ent instrument, and such insurance 
was continuous up to the date of the 
present bond, the coverage of the 
present bond extends all the way 
back to the beginning of the continu- 


x * FIRE * * 





YORK 


REINSURANCE 





LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Carpets. 
Linens. 


Laces. 

Tapestries. 
Furniture Fabrics. 
Cushions. 

Sofas. 

Chairs. 

Drapes. 

Brocades. 
Embroideries. 
Etc., Ete. 


REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press, Fire 
Co's., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 


LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 
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ous coverage. This coverage is 
granted in the smallest penalty car- 
ried during the period. 


7.a. In determining the premium 
for a Form 24, Bankers’ Blanket 
Bond, what information is needed 
to compute it if the bond is ordered 
without misplacement and without 
Clause D or E? 

b. If misplacement is to be taken, 
what must you know? 

c. If Clause D is taken? 

d. If Clause E is taken? 


a. The only information required 
is the number of employees, the 
number of branches, and the amount 
of the penalty desired—keeping in 
mind the required minimums for 
banks having less than 25 employees. 


b. If misplacement is taken, the 
information in (a) above, plus the 
amount of misplacement, is re- 
quired; also, whether or not cover- 
age for tellers’ shortages is desired. 


c. If Clause D is taken, the bank’s 
total deposits, the exact number of 
active, inactive and special checking 
accounts, the number of branches, 
and the amount of Clause D desired 
must be known. 


d. If Clause E is taken, only the 
number of employees, the amount 
desired and the number of branches 
must be known. 


8.a. How does an insured qualify 
for full trading loss coverage under 
a Form 14 Brokers’ Blanket Bond? 
How is it provided and how is the 
basic premium effected? 


b. What is provided by Rider A 
on the Form 14 Brokers’ Blanket 
Bond and what charge, if any, 1s 
made for it? 


a. The assured must agree to as- 
sume certain positive controls over 
the trading operations in order to 
qualify for this coverage. One is the 
requirement that statements of in- 
dividual accounts be mailed at the 
close of each business day and that 
unmailed statements be held in the 
office of a partner. 

Full trading loss coverage is pro- 
vided by Rider K, and there is a sub- 
stantial surcharge over the basic 
premium, 


b. Rider A on the Form 14 pro- 
vides retroactive restoration with- 
out premium charge. 


9.a. Explain the Tellers’ Shorts Ex. 
clusion of the Form 24 Bankers 
Blanket Bonds.. What coverage is 
granted by the rider deleting the 
Tellers’ Shorts Exclusion? 


b. lf this rider is attached to 
Form 24, is there a premium charge 
for tt and is misplacement coverage 
mandatory when the rider is at- 
tached ? Why? 


a. The Tellers’ Shorts Exclusion 
excludes coverage for tellers’ shorts 
due to error with the explanatory 
note that all in excess of the normal 
shortage in tellers’ cash for the busi- 
ness day shall be deemed to be due 
to error. The deletion of this clause 
by rider makes the surety liable for 
all such shorts due to error. 

b. There is a substantial premium 
charge for this rider, and it cannot 
be purchased without the inclusion 
of misplacement. This is because 
losses due to such error can only be 
charged to misplacement. 


10.a. How docs the forgery clause 
of Forms 5 and 22 for the financial 
institutions for which they are writ- 
ten differ from Clause D of the other 
forms for other financial institu- 
tions? 


b. What principal differences are 
there between the printed coverages 
granted i the standard forms of 
Clauses B and C of the Forms 2 and 
24 for commercial banks? 


c. Which of these coverages may 
be added to the Form 2 and how ts 
it done? 


a. The forgery clause of Forms 
5 and 22 covers loss due to the 
forgery of any instrument, while 
Clause D of the other forms covers 
only specified instruments. 


b. Clauses B and C of the Form 
24 grant coverage for misplacement 
and embezzlement, while these cov- 
erages are not granted in the Form 
2. Mysterious disappearance is also 
covered in the Form 24 and not in 
the Form 2. 


c. Misplacement coverage may be 
added to the Form 2 by rider. 
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Additional Protection for Your Clients 


Have you added this important protection to the fire policies 
of all your clients? During March and April, we tell the public about 
Extended Coverage in The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Time and 





Newsweek. © Available to America Fore agents is new direct mail mate- 


rial, posters and newspaper mats to tie-in with this national advertising. 




















Organized 1875 


ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 
December 31, 1946 


Binaneid Hlatement 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash and U. S. Government Securities............. $3,455,490.13 
II Sa rhe Ps cee Sc dd whee tao agrsitedcal 1,956,300.00 
UN NE TE 85 ts toad Aiea aie coe ase bi iaialaeb. 9 Aaa 771,480.00 
MS ng cere rcs 0.5 isc gaia pian Sib le aware 1,154,413.62 

ES: 4 Daa a What ada d's Saha an wee ses $7 337,683.75 


LIABILITIES 





Deserve for © RUS... wc ccc cccscanascccscccecce 92205268.74 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums................... 2,148,798.27 

Reserve for Other Liabilities... . 00... 60 cbc ececce. 393,616.74 

Statutory Deposit with New York... $ 850,000.00 

Surplus Over Deposit.............. 1 650,000.00 

I kyo. se haedbewnee wean vee 2,500,000.00 
A, ae aE Ne Chiuedid hem kw ow ee $7 337,683.75 


Bonds and Stocks owned are valued in accordance with requirements of New York State Insurance 
Department and National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried in the above 
Statement at $1,530,000.00 are deposited as required by law. 


On the basis of December 31, 1946, market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Com- 
pany’s total Admitted Assets would be increased to $7,484,689.68. 


OGDEN DAVIDSON CHARLES A. BARKIE 


United States Manager Qo U.S. Assistant Manager 


111 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Edited by THOMAS 


Case Involving Death Resulting from 
Burning of Cargo Gasoline. 


A truck and tank trailer, which 
was filled with 4,000 gallons of gas- 
oline, collided with a locomotive at 
a grade crossing. The tank was 
ruptured in the collision and its con- 
tents were spilled. The gasoline be 
came ignited and caused the deaths 
of several persons by burning. The 
automotive equipment was covered 
by a liability policy which contained 
a clause excluding from the cover- 
age “‘liability for loss or expense 
resulting from fire or explosion oc- 
curring within the contents of any 
vehicle (whether such contents be 
loaded or unloaded ) or from leakage 
of such contents, except contents of 
the ordinary fuel tank containing 
fuel for the propulsion of the de- 
scribed automobile only.” 

Notwithstanding the clear provi- 
sions of the exclusion clause, the 
insured contended that the policy 
afforded liability coverage for the 
deaths, and in an action between 
the insurer and the insured to de- 
termine the question of liability, the 
trial court sustained the contentions 
of the insured. On appeal the deci- 
sion of the trial court was reversed 
and the insurer was held to be not 
liable. Commercial Standard Ins. 
Co. v. Gilmore, Gardner & Kirk Oil 
Co. (1946, C.C.A. 10th), 157 Fed. 
2d 929, 

In deciding that there was cover- 
age the trial court by devious 
reasoning managed to arrive at the 
conclusion that the language of the 
execution clause was ambiguous. It 
then applied the much abused rule 
of construction that ambiguous lan- 
guage in insurance contracts must 
be construed strongly against the 
insurer. In reversing the trial court 
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Automotive Liability Insurance —A 





the appellate court rather severely 
criticized the tendency of many 
courts to create ambiguities in the 
language of insurance _ policies, 
the interest of accident prevention in 
where in fact no ambiguity exists, 
in order to hold the insurer liable. 


“We are, however, unable to 
agree with the court that the ex- 
clusion clause is ambiguous so as 
to require the application of the 
rule to ascertain the meaning and 
intent of the parties. 
should not by subtle or super- 
refined analysis 
create an ambiguity or uncer- 
tainty in language in insurance 
contracts any more than in any 
other contract, in order to then 
explain it away.” 


Courts 


reasoning or 


= = 


Fire Insurance—The Signing of Escrow 

Instructions in Connection with the 

Sale of the Insured Property Does Not 

Constitute a Change of Interest or 

Title Such as Will Render a Fire 
Policy Void. 


The owner of a dwelling house 
signed written escrow instructions 
under which he deposited a deed to 
the premises and a policy of fire 
insurance with the escrow agent. 
The escrow instructions provided 
that upon payment of the purchase 
price to the escrow agent, the deed 
was to be delivered to the grantee 
and the policy of fire insurance was 
to be forwarded to the insurer with 
a request that the insurer consent 
to the assignment of the policy to 
the grantee. On the day after the 
escrow instructions were signed, and 
while the deed and fire insurance 
policy were in the possession of the 
escrow agent, the dwelling house 











was totally destroyed by fire. The 
policy contained a provision that it 
should become void in case there 
should be a change in interest, title 
or possession. The insurer con- 
tended that the execution by the 
owner of the escrow instructions 
constituted a change in interest and 
title and it therefore denied liability 
for the loss. In Vierneisel v. Rhode 
Island Ins. Co., (1946) 175 Pac. 2d 
63, the District Court of Appeal 
for the Second District of California 
held that there had been no change 
in interest or title such as would 
void the policy. The Court took the 
view that the escrow instructions 
were really nothing more than an 
option to purchase and that they 
vested no interest nor title whatever 
in the optionee. 


Apparently the prospective pur- 
chaser did not sign the escrow in- 
structions nor had he otherwise 
hound himself to complete the trans- 
action by depositing the purchase 
price. Had the purchaser signed the 
escrow instructions or otherwise 
obligated himself unconditionally to 
pay the purchase price, then in many 
states it would be held that a change 
in interest and title had been ef- 
fected. In other words, upon the 
execution by both parties of a valid 
and binding contract for the sale 
and purchase of real estate a change 
in title and interest takes place. Upon 
the execution of the contract the 
equitable title, together with the 
risk of loss in case of fire or other 
casualty, passes to the .purchaser. 
Several states, however, hold that no 
change in title or interest takes 
place under such circumstances un- 
til the purchaser has entered into 
actual possession of the property. 
There is an exhaustive annotation 
of the question in 60 A.L.R. at page 


11. 
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DONT FEAR PRICE 


DAY or so ago a salesman 

stopped at our door and pre- 

sented a quick sales talk. Pos- 
sibly it lasted a minute. 

In any event, his proposition 
wasn’t very clear. 

Then he spent ten minutes telling 
me how easy it was to pay for this 
item. He broke it down into so 
many pennies per month. It was less 
than a cent a day for twelve months. 
His proposition would save me so 
many dollars. 


How Much? 


And, believe it or not, this is the 
fifth chap who has been through 
this community with this same deal 
and | still don’t know the actual 
price . . . this in spite of the fact 
that I have asked three of them for 
the real cost. Apparently they don’t 
know, or think the price would 
scare me. They insist that I buy 
at so many pennies per month. 

What’s the trouble with these 
fellows selling this particular line? 
Everyone of them attempts to 
frame his sales talk so as to avoid 
a certain objection—the prospect’s 
price objection. 

Bill ——— showed me how wrong 
this approach was several years ago. 

“Shucks,” I said to Bill when | 
met him on the street one day. “‘T 
know my line from A to Z but I’m 
not selling. | can meet every ob- 
jection offered, but I still can’t 
close a sale.” 
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by S. STEVENS NEWTON 


Closing the Sale 


It was noon and at his invitation 
I went with him to his hotel room 
and -drove through my sales talk. 
He brought up objection after ob- 
jection and I nailed them down as 
fast as he coughed them up. But 
my close fell flat. 1 knew it without 
being told. 

“See,” I said, “I can’t close a 
sale more than once in a dozen 
good demonstrations. What’s the 
matter ?”’ 

“You're afraid,” stated Bill flatly. 

“Afraid of what?” 

“You're afraid of the price. Every 
time I tried to get the price from 
you, you steered clear of it. In 
fact, your whole sales talk is built 
up to keep the customer from ask- 
ing the price. You're trying to get 
them to buy without being clear 
about the price. Let’s go out and 
look at a certain jewelry store win- 
dow display. It'll give you the idea 
of what I mean.” 

We left the hotel and walked 
down the street several blocks and 
finally stopped in front of a jewelry 
store window. It was a well planned 
display, neat and compelling, but 
I immediately sensed what Bill had 
indicated. In spite of the excellent 
selling qualities of the set-up I felt 
that I had been led to throw up 
my guard. 


Every price tag was turned so 
that it was impossible to see the 
price. Every price tag was there- 
fore a caution sign. 


Bad Psychology 


“T never go in there,” continued 
sill. “I feel that if the stuff in the 
window is worth the price, why hide 
the price tag? It’s bad psychology, 
for me at least.” 

The harder a salesman tries to 
side step the eventual issue, namely 
the price, the bigger hazard that 
becomes in his own mind. And the 
bigger the price looms the greater 
becomes the task seemingly of con- 
vincing the customer that he ought 
to part with his money. At last the 
job looks so formidable that the 
seller dreads to tackle it. He knows 
that if it is as tough a nut to crack 
as his imagination pictures it then 
it is beyond his ability. 

The big objection is actually a big 
imagination. 


How to Beat It 


But that is most often the source 
of the fear which causes the sales- 
man to walk blocks trying to screw 
up enough nerve to call on a poten- 
tial customer. The only way to beat 
the price bug-a-boo is to grab it by 
the horns. 

It is surprising how many times 
the salesman is more afraid of the 


price than the customer. 
From Opportunity Magazine 
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Actions Speak—from 83 


them would think of paying out 
a large sum of money to a total 
stranger until he was sure that he 
had the right party, had established 
the reason for payment, and then 
secured a receipt when the payment 
was actually made. People of this 
type should be told that our investi- 
gation and our release are nothing 
more or less than a proper identi- 
fication and a receipt for our money. 


Acting Is Required 


The ideal adjuster should be well 
versed in the histrionic arts for at 
times he must be a clever actor in 
order to cloak and hide his emotions. 
He cannot afford to display doubt, 
impatience or downright anger. He 
must be possessed of the patience 


of Job. It is necessary for him to 
go through the preliminaries of the 
investigation without disclosing any 
emotion or expressing an opinion 
as to the merits of the case for it 
is a dangerous thing to form a snap 
judgment before all of the facts are 
before you. The expression of a 
premature opinion has, at times, 
badly snarled the proper adjusting 
of a claim. 

The successful adjuster is very 
careful not to become “case hard- 
ened.” He must remember that what 
is merely routine and another job 
to him, is the biggest thing in the 
life of the claimant and the policy- 
holder. It is extremely important 
that the company-man try to put 
himself in the place of the excited 
automobile policyholder who reports 
a serious claim by phone. It is not 
enough to tell him in a weary voice 





HOW A COMPANY HELPS ITS AGENTS — THROUGH INSURANCE SURVEYS 
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The insurance survey is well known as a 


d 


potent source of improved service to the customer and increased ° 
business to the agent. To make the use of surveys easier for our 
agents, we provide a variety of forms. These include large and 
small survey books, “one-page” surveys and policy files. Al- 
though without doubt a survey written on the back of an enve- 
lope is better than no survey at all, a survey is easier to prepare 
and more accurate in its content when written on an easy, practi- 
cal form which serves as a guide to the agent and a source of 


information to the insured. 
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that there is no need to worry, that 
everything will be taken care of by 
you and the company. He has never 
had occasion to call on you before 
and doesn’t know whether to look 
upon you as a friend or an enemy, 
If he is five hundred miles away 
from his home-town and his insur- 
ance agent, his troubles are magni- 
fied. Consequently, it is vastly im- 
portant he be told in full detail 
that the company will bail him out 
if he is arrested, release his car if 
it is attached, and, do everything 
in its power to see that the insured 
is sent on his way with just as little 
delay and worry as possible. 


Training 


It has always been my contention 
that a claims man should receive a 
very careful and specialized train- 
ing. If it were my duty to conduct 
such an educational course, I would 
first teach the prospective adjuster 
the fundamentals of selling and good 
public relations—even before taking 
up the details of his other duties. I 
would want to see that he was ‘first 
familiar with the robust, positive 
benefits of the policy contracts be- 
fore he was introduced to the ex- 
ceptions. 

However, before choosing an ad- 
juster for training, I would try to 
evaluate him according to the fol- 
lowing definition: “An adjuster to 
be successful must be courteous, 
diplomatic, shrewd; an expert jol- 
lier; of an equable temper, slow to 
anger; a Sherlock Holmes; up-to- 
date, good looking with honest eyes 
and a glad hand, a good memory, 
good cigars, good business judg- 
ment; the embodiment of virtue and 
with a good working knowledge of 
evil; he must understand book-keep- 
ing, medicine, automobiles, banking, 
law and human nature. He must be 
a mind reader, a hypnotist and an 
athlete. He must be acquainted 
with machinery of all types and ma- 
terials of all kinds, and he must 
know the price of everything from 
a shoe-string to a sky-scraper.” 

The unknown man who wrote 
those words knew what he was talk- 
ing about. Certainly if an adjuster 
lives up to that definition, there is 
no need for him to worry about his 
part in good public relations. The 
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ability to create good will and favor- 
able public opinion lies in the hollow 
of his hand. We are passing through 
a parlous time for this great busi- 
ness of ours. No longer can we hide 
our heads in the sand with the hope 
that the public and government will 
pass us by, for government con- 
trol more rigid than ever seems to be 
on the way. Just where this trend 
will bring us, nobody knows. 


An Uncertain Future 


Because of unflattering references 
to insurance, because of the attacks 
on private enterprise and the in- 
creasing popularity of Communism 
and Socialism, we face a future full 
of uncertainties. If we are to save 
for ourselves a way of life which 
includes ambition, competition and 


the rights of private property, we 


must earn it.” 

The insurance industry, as we 
know it, is endangered. Its only 
adequate safeguard is favorable 
public opinion, because if this is 
gained, no politician or government 
official will dare raise his voice or 
hand against us in anger. 

How are we to develop this favor- 
able public opinion? I could very 
easily and selfishly answer this by 
saying—through the services of 
public relations directors—but, it 
wouldn't be true. Public relations 
men can help—but our chief hope 
lies in the proper thinking and doing 
of every member of the insurance 
fraternity. The claims man plays 
an important part in this stupendous 
task of moulding public opinion. 

The merchant prince of today 
knows that his success is based on a 
very simple fdrmula—that of label- 
ing his goods plainly and honestly, 
and selling them at a fair price, so 
that the customer believes and knows 
that he is getting his money’s worth. 


Labeling Our Goods 


We, who are selling and handling 
an intangible—such as insurance 
protection and service—must be 
even more careful than the merchant 
prince to comply with this formula. 
It is unfortunate that many of our 
policyholders and even third party 
claimants have too little knowledge 
of the kind or quality of our goods 
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or the way in which they should be 
used. When this is true, the task of 
explaining falls upon the adjuster’s 
shoulders. In my estimation, a 
major number of the headaches 
which come to claims men, to the 
agents and to the companies, could 
be eliminated if we industriously 
attack this problem of labeling our 
goods in an understandable way. 

To me, insurance is the proper 
and satisfactory delivery of money 
or its equivalent to a policyholder 
or to a claimant against a policy- 
holder. There is no one in this 
whole wide world, except the claims 
adjuster, who can make this defini- 
tion come true to the satisfaction 
of everyone concerned—third party 
claimants, policyholders and com- 
panies. 


Since he is an ambassador of the 
insurance company to the public, 
since he sees its members more often 
than any other employee, the ad- 
juster is charged with a third and 
extremely important duty—that of 
answering the criticisms which he 
encounters from day to day. He 
must be prepared to tell the public 
that our financial structure is created 
by law for the protection of the 
policyholder; that we are so 
governed by the laws of the several 
States, that, in many cases, rates, 
policy forms, expenses, and other 
things are subject to statutory regu- 


lations and safeguards; that our 
agents are retail merchants worthy 
of their hire, living on a mark-up 
of goods much smaller than that of 
the average merchant. In other 
words, he must be so well informed 
that he can convert our critics into 
understanding and sympathetic 
friends. 


The Adijuster's Responsibility 


He who can successfully and com- 
petently label our goods plainly, can 
make the proper and satisfactory de- 
livery of money or its equivalent, 
and can explain away the criticisms 
of our business, is the ideal adjuster 
and public relations man rolled into 
one. If all claims men could and 
would handle their jobs in this man- 
ner, then we have advanced a long 
way on the road to the favorable 
public opinion which will bring 
about reasonable treatment from 
government. Again I say—that the 
claims adjuster must shoulder im- 
portant responsibilities ; must realize 
that in many cases, the reputation 
of his company and of the insurance 
industry as a whole depends upon 
his actions and words. I will even 
go further and say that a goodly 
share of the future safety of this 
great business of ours is his direct 
responsibility. 


From an address before the Pittsburgh Cas- 
ualty Claims Association, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


BONDS—(Amortized Values): 
United States Government 
Political Subdivisions of States 
MINE fixes ors cas 


TOTAL BONDS ... 
STOCKS—(Market Values): 
Preferred—Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Common—Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and Miscellaneous 


TOTAL STOCKS 
Investment in Bituminous Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
gE Sa eae One oe 
Premiums in Course of Collection—Less than 90 days due 
Accrued Interest on Bonds ... 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims . 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums 

Reserve for Taxes and Reinsurance 

Reserves for Commissions and Other Expenses 
Other Liabilities . 


Provision for Fluctuation in Market Values of Securities 


Capital 
Surplus 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$12,254,443.04* 


32,810.82 
24,007.65 


eae $12,311,261.51** 


$250,620.00 
557,500.00 
808,120.00 
350,000.00 
2,381, 140.29 
1,190, 191.30 
31,627.01 


$17,072, 340. I 


$ 9,335,505.35 
3,830,925.46 
173,305.76 
701,078.01 
103,014.04 
165,000.00 


$14,308,828.62 
$1 ,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
763,511.49 
2,763,511.49 


_ $17,072,340. 


* United States Government Bonds carried at $364,784.79 in the above statement are deposited as 


required by law. 


** Market value of bonds $214,504.31 in excess of above amortized value. 
United States Government Bonds and Cash represent more than 85% of the Total Admitted Assets. 
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HOME INVENTORIES 


BUSINESS 


man, feeling the 

urge to commit himself to a real, 
super-duper New Year’s resolution, 
completed an inventory of his house- 
hold effects after 30 years in the 
marital state. 

To his amazement and chagrin— 
as he rather prided himself on pru- 
dent and prompt handling of his 
affairs—he found out that the re- 
placement value of the contents of 
his home was twice as great as the 
value of his insurance. 

His story led to some editorial 
investigation, which disclosed that 
the average householder insures for 
only one-third value unless he foots 
up his possessions. Strangely, 
enough, many, it is confessed, who 
do take inventory, leave the list at 
home, perchance to burn with the 
house, 

In these days, when household 
goods and appliances have such ex- 
traordinary values, special attention 
to conservation and protection is 
sound and might pay handsome 
dividends for the small effort in- 
volved. For the business man said 
that the process of inventory was 
not too arduous—was, indeed, very 
interesting.—The General Agent 


NEWS TIPS 


EAD your newspaper with your 

insurance prospecting glasses on. 
Plans for construction, new busi- 
being established, deaths 
which may mean fiduciary bonds, 
etc., are a few of ‘the items for 
which you should keep a vigilant 
eye.—IVestern Surety. 


nesses 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 


AVERAGES 


OST agents seem to do their 
best when selling a certain type 
of policy or a certain class of peo- 
ple. It is equally true with respect 
to the size of the sale. The big 
cases run up the commission ac- 
count, but when measured against 
the time it takes to work them up 
and close them, they often prove 
to be less profitable than the aver- 
age business you write. You might 
find it interesting and profitable to 
check your records to find the policy 
range most profitable to you. 
—The Marylander 


TELEPHONE FOR RENEWALS 


ENEWAL time is a good time to make 

full use of your telephone. A lot of sell- 
ing can be done over the phone. Be friendly, 
cheerful; make it clear that you're not just 
trying to sell something, but that you're tell- 
ing them about unprotected exposures. Ex- 
tended coverage, rents, additional living 
expenses—these are some of the lines that 
can be sold to home owners by telephone 
at renewal time.—Fireman's Fund Record. 


ASK FOR BUSINESS 


OST people who need Personal 

property floaters don't have 
them. Why? Because no agent 
ever went over and explained the 
coverage. The same applies to resi- 
dence and outside theft. And to 
comprehensive liability. And ad- 
ditional living expense. And com- 
plete, adequate automobile insur- 
ance. If you'll ask for it—after 
first explaining how it applies in 
each case—you’ll get a great deal 
of such business.— Security Insur- 
ance Co. : 








DRUGGIST'S LIABILITY 


T IS impossible to conduct any 
business without allowing some 
“margin for error.” Mistakes occur 
occasionally and always will. 

In operating a drug store, errors 
can occur in compounding prescrip- 
tions and it is difficult to foresee how 
serious the consequences may be. 

Here’s the record of one case in 
which the jury rendered a $3000 
verdict for the plaintiff: In treating 
a woman’s eye ailment the attending 
physician prescribed an ointment 
which was to contain 1% carbolic 
acid. The woman had the prescrip- 
tion made up by her druggist, 
started using it, and immediately 
suffered excruciating pain. The 
physician was called in and dis- 
covered that instead of containing 
only 1% of carbolic acid, the oint- 
ment contained 20%. The result 
was a claim which could easi/y ruin 
many small neighborhood drug 
stores who are not protected with 
a Liability policy. 

Druggist’s Liability Insurance is 
an absolute necessity for pharma- 
who may themselves make 
mistakes, as well as the clerks who 
work for them. As you know, the 
proprietor is liable for damages when 
the employee is negligent. 


cists, 


—The American Arrow 


GLASS 


HERE lettering is insured 

under a glass policy, is the 
value in accordance with present day 
replacement costs? If not, why not 
increase it?—U. S. F. & G. Front 
Lines. 
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and 
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TELEPHONE 
THE WH ifehall 3-960 
WRIGHT 


75 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. AGENCY, Inc. 
METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 
MARINE AND WORLDWIDE BINDING 
FACILITIES 


JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
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Toronto. 











REED & CO. 
728 GAS & ELEC. BLDG. 
DENVER, COLO. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


FOR 
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BATES LIVELY & PEARSON 
3rd Floor Yeon Bldg. 
Portland Oregon 


Oregon's Largest Peneeel Agent Serving 
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Local and Out-of-Town Agency and 
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THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 











FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
“9 Joka St. New York City 
FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
460 ST. JOHN ST., MONTREAL, CANADA 
General Agents for Several Reliable Companies 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 


CANADA 








GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


BLANE, FULLERTON & WHITE.LTD. 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
821 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 
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Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
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Service To 
Agents and Brokers 
All Forms of Insurance 
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A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
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4 BROAD STREET Brokerage & Service Depts. Lumsden Bldg. Toronto 
— 451, St. John St. Montreal Service Throughout Conede 
New York Portland Los Angeles 1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto . 
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Aetna Group: Robert S. Kenyon has 
been appointed special agent for western 
Massachusetts and will be associated with 
state agent Clifton B. Austin with head- 
quarters at the home office. 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
has opened a new office in Syracuse, 
N. Y., with G. Morris O’Brien as man- 
ager. "There will also be facilities for 
fire and marine insurance. Wadsworth 
& Olmstead, who have acted as general 
agents in this territory will devote their 
attention to their personal business in 
Syracuse. 

x *k * 


American Casualty Group: August H. 
Quigg, resident manager at Boston, has 
been promoted to resident vice president 
in charge of New England territory. 
James E. Rooney, formerly manager of 
the casualty department, has been pro- 
moted to manager at Boston. 


x * 


American Insurance Group: John N. 
Cosgrove has rejoined this organization 
as director of public relations. In his 
previous association with the group in 
1944-45, he was a special agent in north- 
ern New Jersey. G. Everett Geerken has 
joined the staff of the loss department at 
the administrative office in Newark. 

Former special agent Kenneth L. Hingst 
has been appointed state agent for Mis- 
souri taking up the duties left vacant 
by the death of O. D. Cox. Arthur C. 
Cosgrove has been appointed a special 
agent for western Missouri. Special agent 
W. H. Ogren, formerly the assistant to 
Mr. Cox, takes over the eastern Missouri 
field, replacing Harold G. Scott, who is 
transferred to Illinois. William G. Soder- 
strom has been named assistant manager 
of the western department at Rockford, 
Illinois. 

ss = 


American Mutual Liability: The retire- 
ment at his own request of George M. 
McAinsh, who has been in charge of the 
company’s safety engineering work in the 
New York and NewJersey areas for the 
past 27 years, has been anounced. Everett 
A. Roberts, formerly division engineering 
manager in the company’s southern di- 
vision, has assumed Mr. McAinsh’s posi- 
tion in the New York area. Thomas 
R. Self, who has been Mr. Robert's 
assistant, becomes engineering manager. 


x kk 
Boston-Old Colony: Kenelm Winslow, 
r., has been made special agent in the 


central New York territory. He will 
make his headquarters in Syracuse. 


For April, 1947 


Continental Casualty: Charles M. Shaw 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agents, fidelity and surety department. 
Mr. Shaw, with headquarters in Chicago, 
will work directly with men in the field 
in the development of this business. 


: = 2 


Dearborn National Group: A new 
branch office has been opened at 409 
North Washington Avenue, Lansing, 
Michigan, with William Traver as branch 
manager and Miss Patricia M. Parker as 
office manager. n 

* 


Dickson Adjusting Co.: A branch office 
under the name “Eastern Adjusting Com- 
pany” was opened in Salisburg, Maryland. 


x*k 


Farmers Mutual Liability: George L. 
Reichert has assumed the management of 
the accounting and statistical department 
while W. L. Trankle has been made chief 
underwriter. 

. = sS 


Fidelity & Guaranty: William B. Ham- 
mond, II, has been made special agent in 
eastern Pennsylvania, succeeding state 
agent A. Joseph Gallen, who has joined 
the Kurtz and Dowd Agency, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

Thomas J. Tracy has been appointed 
special agent for western Massachusetts. 
Elwood W. Pierce has been made 
special agent for Texas under the super- 
vision of state agent J. Charles Pearson. 


x kk 


Fire Association Group: Richard R. 
Bjorness has been made manager of the 
ocean marine department in the New 
York branch office. 


kkk 


Fire Cos. Adjustment Bureau: Randolph 
C. Lomas has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Baltimore, Maryland, 
office, succeeding J. R. Graham, who is 
being relieved of administrative duties 
because of ill health. 

B. P. L. Carden has been appointed 
branch manager of the Buffalo, New 
York, office with nominal supervision of 
the Niagara Falls and Jamestown offices. 
Mr. Carden succeeds C. C. Patton, who 
on March 1 became general adjuster in 
the territories serviced by these three 
offices. Hannibal Landt has been named 
branch manager of the Niagara Falls, 
New York, office. Mr. Landt succeeds 
Gordon B. Greenlee, who is being re- 
lieved of the assignment due to his health. 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 





John C. Bush has been named adjuster- 
in-charge of the Augusta, Maine, office, 
succeeding E. S. Perrigo, who has re 
signed to accept employment with one of 
the Bureau’s member companies. 

A new branch office has been opened at 
76 Bay Street in the St. George section 
of Staten Island. 


xx*«k 


Fireman's Fund Group: William R. 
Finnie has been made special agent in 
Maryland, Delaware and District of 
Columbia to assist special agent Marshall 
Smith. 

George F. Oldreive has been appointed 
special agent in New Hampshire and 
Vermont to assist special agent French. 

Henry S. Cross has been promoted to 
special agent for the fire and inland 
marine departments. He will be in charge 
of the territory between Los Angeles and 
Redlands. Emmett D. O’Brien, who for 
the past several years has been fire claims 
superintendent for the southern Califor- 
nia department, has, at his own request, 
been transferred to production work. 
Warren C. Martin has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. O’Brien. 


xx*k 
The Home Fleet: Joseph S. Raine has 


been appointed manager of the Los 
Angeles office of The Home Indemnity 
Company. He was formerly manager of 
the Atlanta, Georgia, office. 

The following state agents have been 
promoted to managers of The Home 
Insurance Company in full charge of 
affairs in their respective states: Edward 
Yerger, Jr., Jackson, Mississippi; Carl 
M. Ramspeck, Atlanta, Georgia; S. E. 
Myrick, Jacksonville, Florida; and Cliff 
G. Key, Alabama. 

Special agent Lawson J. Saye has been 
made state agent for Georgia; special 
agent Jack Justice, state agent for 
Florida, and associate state agent James 
C. Rousseau, state agent for Alabama. 


xk 


Fred S. James & Co.: Robert B. Mahan 
has been elected a vice president of 
this firm. 

ge ¢ 


Johnson & Higgins: Jack B. Quisen- 
berry, formerly general adjuster for the 
Royal- Liverpool Group, has joined this 
insurance brokerage firm as head of their 
fire loss department. 


x * *& 


Lloyd's Of London: William W. Jewett 

of Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern, Port- 

land general insurance agency, has been 
(Continued on the next page) 
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“WELL... 
| DON‘T WORRY- 
| YOU’RE IN 
PACIFIC 
NATIONAL” 


OW often have you 
reassured some client 
in the middle of the night? 
Doesn’t it make you feel 





proud to be an insurance 
man? You help people when 
they need help most. Many 
an agent has banished the 
fears of an assured with a 
single sentence: ‘‘Don’t 
worry, you're covered by Pa- 
cific National.” And to that, 
you can add as others have: 
“You'll find Pacific National 
people mighty friendly and 
helpful to deal with.” 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


named agent in Oregon to succeed his 
oe the late Stanley S. Jewett. Franck 

Shaw ot Coos Bay and A. H. Wright 
i Astoria will continte as sub-agents in 
the state. As agent for Oregon, Jewett’s 
jurisdiction also embraces both banks of 
the Columbia river and its tributaries west 
of the Umatilla river. 


x * * 


Lumber Mutual Fire: Clifford C. Nelson 
has been appointed special agent in New 
York State. J. C. Arts and D. A. Brice, 
who have been in this territory, are 
continuing with the company in other 
capacities. 

x *k * 


Maryland Casualty: £d L. Castleton, 
formerly resident vice president in At- 
lanta, has been appointed executive vice 
president of the company. //. MM. Dur- 
ham, for the last six years resident 
manager of the Charlotte office, succeeds 
Mr. Castleton, while John D. Leak, for- 
mer manager of the bond department 
of the Charlotte office, succeeds Mr. 
Durham. 

Frank J. Stagg, Jr. has been named 
special agent in Bergen County, making 
his headquarters in the Newark office. 

A Newburgh claim division has been 
established with headquarters at 59 
Broadway, Newburgh. The newly ap- 
pointed manager is [rederick I. Cham- 
berlain. 

x * * 
Massachusetts Bonding: Kaymond C. 
Holt, Jr., of the Los Angeles office has 
been made manager of the Seattle, 
Washington, branch office succeeding 4. 
O. Stuberg, who is being transferred to 
the bonding department in the home office. 


x * * 


National Ass'n of Ins. Agents: /’. 
Stuart Brown, formerly secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Carolina Ca- 
sualty Insurance Company, has been 
named actuary of the association. 


x * * 


National Fire Group: John L. Shaw, 
/r., has been promoted to agency super- 
visor in charge of agency development 
in the New England States and upper 
New York State. 


xk *& 


National Union Fire: James FE. Bulfin 
has been appointed special agent in Ohio. 
ag oe be associated with state agent 

Keenan. John J. Perkins has been 
el state agent for Missouri, 
succeeding J. B. Thomas who was _re- 
cently transferred to the home office. 
Robert Murdock, Jr., has been appointed 
special agent of Missouri to assist Mr. 
Perkins. 

State agent C. A. Jeffrey, who had 
supervision of Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Towa, has terminated his associa- 
tion with the company. Fred A. Fletcher, 
assistant to Mr. Jeffrey for several years, 
has been appointed state agent with 
supervision of Nebraska and South 
Dakota. W. A. reson 4 has_ been 
appointed lowa state agent. Rk. FE. Hedges, 
marine special agent, has been transferred 
from the Cook County department to 
assist Messrs. Fletcher and Drewelow in 
developing inland marine business. 


North British Group: //arry G. Thomas 
has been recalled to the home office and 
promoted to the position of general agent 
for the southern department. F. 4. 
Hughe s has been appointed special agent 
in Alabama. He will be associated with 
special agent Kk. /. Minard. 
x Re @ 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: Lyman R. 
Ericson has been promoted to senior 
inspector for the Oregon department. 
Ralph E. Collier has joined this com- 
pany as claims supervisor for the south 
western department. rank C. Peavey 
has been appointed special agent in the 
states of Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
western Massachusetts. 


=x FW ® 


Pacific National Fire: A western de- 
partment office has been opened in the 
Adams-Franklin B uilding, Chicago, under 
the management of Walter H. Vernier. 


x * * 


Phoenix-London Group: Elmer Jones 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies for all companies of the group. 
He rage the age Paul D. Olmstead, 
Carl G. Nesbitt, Jr., has been made assis- 
tant superintendent. 


x *k * 
Security Group: B. J. Daenzer, who has 


been connected with the home office since 
his service discharge, has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies in the agency 
development department for the group. 


= Ff 


Standard of Detroit Group: /rederick 
dO. Bosworth has been named manager 
ot the Scranton service office of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company. 
This office comes under the supervision 
of the company’s Philadelphia branch 
office of which Sam J. Carr is resident 
vice pre sident. 

. C. Daw, who has been serving as 
field repre ws at the Buffalo branch, 
has been transferred to the home office 
where he has been added to the under- 
writing staff of the Planet Insurance 
Company, fire and marine affiliate of the 
group. 

Venantius H. Quigley, claim repre- 
sentative, has been transferred from the 
Washington, D. C., claim office to the 
Dallas claim office. A new claim office 
has been opened at 115% West Main 
Street, Lakeland, Florida. Charles Gable 
is in charge. 

x * * 


The Travelers: Four personal changes 
in fire and marine lines have been an- 
nounced: Frank Mills, manager at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Portland, Maine, 
and Manchester, New Hampshire, branch 
offices with headquarters at Portland. 
Charles L. Powers, Boston manager, has 
been made manager of the Boston and 
Worcester, Massachusetts, branch offices 
with headquarters in Boston. Gerald J. 
Rice, special agent, Detroit, has been 
named assistant manager in that terri- 
tory. Hilding E. Hagen, fire survey 
engineer at Chicago, has been advanced 
to special agent in that territory. 

D. W. Miller, Jr.. manager of life, 
accident and group lines at Erie, Pen- 
nsylvania, has retired after 26 years of 
service, and John F. Peffer, assistant 
manager at Erie has been promoted to 
manager. 
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AETNA LIFE Group 


Hartford, Connecticut 
New Director 


Ernest E. Cammack, vice president and actuary of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, was elected a director 
of that company and its affiliates, Aetna Casualty and 
Surety and the Automobile Insurance Companies. 


AMERICAN INCOME Assurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Company 


This company was incorporated January 24, 1947 
and licensed February 27, 1947 to write non-cancellable 
accident and health with a paid-in capital of $100,000 
and a surplus of $54,500. Officers are: President, Har- 
mon K. Greene ; vice president and treasurer, Jay Simon ; 
secretary, Gerson I. Gluck. The directorate consists of 
the officers and Raymond B. Anthony, Geo. Wm. 
Block, Z. S. Frank, James Harasek, Milton H. Jacoby, 
Allan B. McCombs, Dr. Samuel J. Meyer, Harry E. 
Newman, Milton R. Simon, Jos. G. Straus and James 
L.. Jeffers. 


CLEANERS & DYERS Inter-Insurance 


Exchange, San Francisco, California 
Licensed 


Formed under the sponsorship of a group of Cali- 
fornia dyeing and cleaning plants, the Cleaners & Dyers 
Inter-Insurance Exchange received its license from the 
California Insurance Department on January 31. The 
exchange will write fire, marine and miscellaneous lines 
of coverage. A guaranty fund aggregating $75,000 has 
been contributed by Indemnity Management Corpora- 
tion, the attorney-in-fact. 


For April, 1947 
























CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Examined 


A convention report of examination of the company, 
covering the three-year period ending December 31, 
1945, was recently released by the Indiana Insurance 
Department. Operations for the three-year period 
showed an underwriting gain of $6,182,923, or 5.7% 
on earned premiums of $108,107,383, a gain from in- 
vestments of $10,033,962, miscellaneous income of $4,- 
326 and an increase in capital of $2,500,000 while 
federal income taxes of $2,854,357, cash and stock 
dividends to stockholders of $5,200,000 and a reserve 
for moving expenses of $200,000 reduced the net gain in 
surplus to $10,466,854. The examiners’ summary 
showed assets of $68,924,255, capital of $5,000,000 and 
surplus of $20,713,350 or $598,024 greater than re- 
ported by the company as of year-end 1945, 


Vice President Dull Resigns 

In connection with the resignation of vice president 
Floyd N. Dull, to accept the presidency of the Preferred 
Accident Insurance Company of New York, Roy Tuch- 
breiter made the following announcement : 

“We are accepting Mr. Dull’s resignation with much 
regret, but in losing Mr. Dull we feel we are making a 
contribution to the welfare of the casualty business. 
The interests that have appointed him chief executive 
officer of the Preferred Accident are placing at the head 
of it a man well qualified by past experience to rehabili- 
tate the company and restore it to the place it once 
held in the casualty business. 

“Mr. Dull leaves the Continental Casualty Company 
with the good will and blessing of all his associates and 
all of his friends in the Continental feel he will give a 
good account of himself. 

“Mr. Dull has been with the Continental Casualty 
Company for seventeen years and during that period 
the Continental has made rapid strides in the business 
and | feel that Mr. Dull contributed more than his 
share to the growth of the Company during that time.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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in One Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





A STOCK COMPANY 


All forms Casualty Insurance 
Aviation Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Nation-wide Claim Service 


Home Office — Orlando, Florida 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY—Continued 


Mr. Tuchbreiter further stated that since Mr. Dull has 
the Eastern Department well organized, in the future 
all executives will report directly to the Home Office 
and that in all probability no one will be appointed to 
assume the executive duties performed by Mr. Dull. 


FARM BUREAU MUTUAL Insurance Company 


of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Adopts New Name 


This mutual on February 17, 1947 changed its title 
to Rural Mutual Casualty Insurance Company of Wis- 
consin. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland 


Official Staff Changes 


At the company’s annual stockholders’ meeting, the 
following elections were announced: Gary Black to the 
board; J. Harry Schisler and Dan E. Gorton as vice 
presidents ; to the office of assistant secretary, Oliver W. 
Littleton and Francis X. Linsenmeyer. 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY Fire Corporation 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Broadened Powers—New Title 


Stockholders of this company at a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 21 approved the broadened charter powers which 
include authority for the underwriting of casualty lines 
of coverage and approved revision of the corporate 
name to Fidelity and Guaranty Insurance Corporation. 
While the.charter now permits the writing of all forms 
of insurance except life and annuities, the company 
has no intention of extending its operations to other 
fields at the present time. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Group 


San Francisco, California 
Executive Staff Changes 


Important changes in the executive staff at the head 
office were announced early last month by James F. 
Crafts, president of the Fireman’s Fund Group of in- 
surance companies. 

Maynard Garrison, who joined the organization on 
February 1, has been elected a vice president of all the 
companies of the group and has assumed executive 
duties assisting Mr. Crafts in the administration of the 
country-wide affairs and operations of the companies. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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Raymond L. Ellis, vice president of the fire companies 
of the group since 1942, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity and Western 
National Indemnity Companies. He takes over the 
supervision and direction of the indemnity companies 
on the Pacific Coast and in that capacity succeeds the 
late B. G. Wills. 

Edward V. Mills, who joined the organization in 
1930 as secretary of the two indemnity companies and 
has been controller and treasurer of the companies since 
1944, has been elected vice president of all of the 
companies of the group and will have the official title 
of vice president and controller. 

Fred H. Merrill, who joined the companies in Sep- 
tember, 1944 as financial secretary, has been elected a 
vice president of all the companies of the group with 
the title of vice president and financial secretary. 

Harrison C. Bottorff, assistant to the controller since 
joining the staff in June, 1942, has been elected treas- 
urer of all the companies of the group. 

John S. Selfridge, associated with investment de- 
partment of the group since 1936, has been elected 
assistant financial secretary of all the companies. 


GENERAL BONDING and Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Recently Incorporated 


The Oklahoma Insurance Department is reported to 
have granted incorporation papers to the General Bond- 
ing and Insurance Company of Oklahoma City. The 
proposed company plans to have $500,000 capital and 
$750,000 surplus to write fidelity, surety and general 
casualty lines. E. N. Newby is president. 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Revises A. & H. Policies 


Effective immediately all accident, health and hos- 
pitalization policies used by the company will be in force 
for all diseases without exception and all accidents, ex- 
cluding war, suicide, and private flying, as of the date 
of application. A binding receipt is issued on all dis- 
ability policies similar to the binding receipts issued on 
life insurance contracts. Mr. T. T. Wallace, president, 
stated “If exclusions served the purpose of saving the 
company an appreciable amount of claims they are detri- 
mental to the policyholder. If they did not serve this 
purpose, then why clutter up the policy with a long 
list of meaningless exclusions that, at the best, only 
serve to make the policy less attractive and more confus- 
ing to the policyholder. It was his opinion that, while 
there were sound reasons for having a waiting period 
for the effective date of health insurance and operations, 
this waiting period often penalized an honest policy- 
holder who had a legitimate claim.” 


For April, 1947 





Fire Insurance Stocks 
Are Attractive 


The above captioned pamphlet has 
been prepared by us. It is now avail- 
able upon request. 


This study outlines the reasons for 
(1) the sluggish market action of fire 
insurance stocks between 1942 and 
1946, (2) the positive trend of im- 
provement in 1946, and (3) the at- 
tractiveness of these stocks today. 


We are prepared to make specific 
recommendations. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & CO. 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 























BEST'S 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
ee of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rate and authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 
Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 





























St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 
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WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A+,” Excellent, in Best 
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HARDWARE MUTUAL Casualty Company 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Examined 


The Wisconsin Insurance Department has filed a 
report of its examination of the company. A four-year 
period ending December 31, 1945 was covered in the 
report, which substantiated the mutual’s 1945 year-end 
statement. 


HARLEYSVILLE Mutual Casualty Company 


Harleysville, Pennsylvania 
Examined 


The financial condition of the company as of De- 
cember 31, 1945, as disclosed in a report of examination 
recently released by the Pennsylvania Insurance De- 
partment was summarized as follows: Admitted assets, 
$5,341,625 ; liabilities, $2,949,360; voluntary reserve for 
security fluctuations, $450,000; voluntary reserve for 
building fund, $200,000 and policyholders’ surplus 
$1,742,265. This surplus figure is $21,531 less than 
that reported by the company as of the same date due 
to minor adjustments in assets and liabilities. 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER Inspection and 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 
New Vice President 


Wallace H. Henshaw was recently elected a vice 
president of the company. Mr. Henshaw has been with 
the company since 1936. 


HIGHWAY Insurance Underwriters 


Austin, Texas 
Examined 


The convention examination of the organization as 
of September 30, 1946, was recently released by the 
Texas Insurance Department and showed assets of 
$1,190,057 and surplus of $433,722. 


THE HOME Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Wilfred Kurth Retires 


The resignation and retirement of Wilfred Kurth 
was announced by The Home Insurance Company 
following the regular March monthly meeting of the 
board of directors. Mr. Kurth’s entire business career 
was spent in the insurance field and his association with 
The Home covered a span of nearly half a century. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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He first joined The Home as chief of its Canadian 
Department in January, 1902. In April, 1917 he was 
elected secretary, in January, 1921 he became a vice 
president and in December, 1925 a member of the board 
of directors. He was elected president of the company 
in April, 1929 and served in that capacity to May, 1937 
when he was appointed chairman of the board. He held 
this position until January 9, 1941 when he resigned 
and was appointed chairman of the finance committee, 
which office he held ‘until his retirement. 


Record Volume and Resources 


The greatest premium volume ever written by a fire 
insurance company was reported by The Home Insur- 
ance Company in its December 31, 1946 annual state- 
ment. Premium income last year aggregated $95,065,- 
346, an increase of 27.4% compared with writings of 
$74,559,648 in 1945. Assets rose $5,000,000 to a new 
all-time high of $177,414,558. Depreciation in the mar- 
ket value of securities and prepaid acquisition costs in 
connection with the large expansion in business, how- 
ever, produced a reduction in policyholders’ surplus of 


over $16,000,000 to $68,860,212. 


Cash, U. S. Government bonds and current accounts 
receivables totaling $87,269,464, more than covered un- 
earned premiums of $78,273,559 at the year end. Cash 
amounted to $31,742,083 as against $21,252,662 on 
December 31, 1945. U. S. Government bonds totalled 
$43,379,480 and current receivables were $12,147,900. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE Company of North 


America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Examined 


This company was examined by the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department as of December 31, 1945, the 
report showing assets of $64,183,727, capital of $2,500,- 
000 and surplus of $27,916,988. This surplus and special 
reserves figure is $3,650,671 greater than that reported 
by the company. The examiners decreased the reserve 
for unpaid losses and claims by $3,478,786 and reduced 
estimated expenses of investigation and adjustment of 
unpaid claims by $171,885. In all other respects, the 
report verified the company’s statement as of that date. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
New Aircraft Hull Rating Plan 


A new system for computing premiums on ordinary 
aircraft hull risks has been announced by North Amer- 
ica Companies. Designed with a view to simplification 
and in a form closely resembling rating schedules used 
in other forms of insurance, the new plan divides the 
more popular makes and models of aircraft into rate 
groups and establishes rates for those groups which 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF N. A.—Continued 


reflect pertinent physical characteristics of aircraft such 
as age, probable depreciation, weight and other factors. 

In the old rating structure, there was a marked dif- 
ference in rates charged for aircraft of under 2,000 
pounds gross weight and those in excess of that limit 
and the difference in weight frequently appeared to be 
inequitable when applied to aircraft weighing slightly 
less or more than 2,000 pounds. Also the old procedure 
was complicated and confusing due to the necessity for 
calculating separately the loading premiums on used 
aircraft which necessitated going through a somewhat 
involved mathematical process. Under the new system, 
an agent can readily obtain the rate for a given make 
and model and apply that rate to the amount of insur- 
ance without further calculation. 


KEMPER Insurance Group 
Chicago, Illinois 


Allen Joins Organization 


George E. Allen, until recently director of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, has become 
associated with the Kemper group of insurance com- 
panies. The announcement was made by H. G. Kemper, 
president of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany and American Motorists Insurance Company, 
at the conclusion of the annual meeting of company’s 
officers from all sections of the country. Mr. Allen 
will maintain headquarters in New York City. 





KENTUCKY & LOUISVILLE Mutual Insurance 


Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
Dissolved 


The Kentucky & Louisville Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, a member of the select group century old mutual 
fire carriers, has been dissolved. All policies were 
cancelled on February 18 under a five-day cancellation 
clause but, as a protection for policyholders, the com- 
pany purchased a thirty-day reinsurance contract from 
the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, 

Decision to retire from the insurance field was dictated 
by the upward trend of fire losses and the fact that 
the company’s legislative charter of 1839 was limited 
in its operations and out of date in competing with 
present-day companies. It was the oldest Kentucky 
mutual carrier and insurance in force at the time of 
retirement exceeded $6,000,000. 


MID-WESTERN Indemnity Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New Company 


This new organization has been incorporated. Prin- 
cipal incorporators are Wilbur E. Benoy, general 
counsel of the Motorists Mutual Insurance Company of 
Columbus ; A. M. Sebastian of Columbus and James A. 
Weyer of Cleveland. The new organization is to write 
a general casualty business and will have a capital of 


$100,000. 
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HE policy has not been written that offers more in 
worth-while returns to agents and assureds than 
you will find in the wealth of modern forms and serv- 
ices provided by General of America, pioneers in 


“Preferred Risk” fire insurance coverage. 








Look to GENERAL, the leader —one of the nation’s 
strongest capital stock fire insurance companies — for 
new and better features in virtually all forms of com- 
mercial insurance. 











GENERAL INSURANCE’ COMPANY OF AMERICA 
GENERAL CASUALTY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FIRST NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


H. K. DENT, President 


Home Office: SEATTLE 





“The CAPITAL STOCK Companies of PREFERRED RISKS” . 


BRANCH AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES @ CANADIAN DEPARTMENT, VANCOUVER, B. C. 





MINNESOTA MEDICAL Service Incorporated 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


To Incorporate 


This new medical service organization has filed 
articles of incorporation with the Minnesota Insurance 
Department. 


NATIONAL LIBERTY Insurance Company 


BALTIMORE-AMERICAN Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Staff Advancements 


Raymond E. Minner, formerly secretary of the 
National Liberty Insurance Company and Baltimore- 
American Insurance Company, has been advanced to 
the position of vice president and secretary. 

Mr. Minner began his association with The Home 
Fleet in 1929 as associate state agent for Illinois. He 
was elected assistant secretary of the National Liberty 
and Baltimore American on January 3, 1939 and became 
secretary of both companies in January, 1942. 


For April, 1947 





NEW HAMPSHIRE Fire Insurance Company 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


Dividend Change 


The board of directors of the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Company have declared a quarterly dividend 
of $.50 per share, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 10. This action places the stock on a regular 
$2.00 basis compared with $1.80 regular basis main- 
tained in 1946. However, for a great many years the 
company, in addition, declared a year-end extra which 
amounted to $.20 per share except in 1945 when $.30 
was declared. 


NORTHEASTERN Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut 


New Directors—Staff Changes 


At the annual stockholders meeting of the North- 
eastern Insurance Company of Hartford last month six 
new directors were added to the board. The new direc- 
tors are George E. Allen former director of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; Justin M. Carr, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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WOLVERINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LANSING 3, MICHIGAN 


30TH ANNIVERSARY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


As submitted to Michigan Department of Insurance 
as of 
December 31, 1946 


NET ASSETS 
Cash in Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Other Bonds 
Stocks 
Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate 
Premiums in Course of Collection and 
Other Assets 


$ 350,266.37 
2,175,359.26 
175,802.22 
30,578.39 
36,897.95 
171,783.55 


464,168.69 
$3,404,856.42 


$1,165,089.19 
1,410,438.15 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unadjusted Claims 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ... 
Reserve for Commissions Due Agents 
and for Estimated Expenses and 
Taxes 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve 


103,914.13 
60,000.00 
Total Liabilities Except Capital ... $2,739,441.47 
Capital $200,000.00 
Surplus 465,414.95 


665,414.95 
$3,404,856.42 


BONDS AMORTIZED. STOCKS AT 
MARKET VALUE. 











NORTHEASTERN INSURANCE—Continued 


president of A. D. Duke & Company, New York; 
Guernsey Curran, Jr., Jonnell Development Corporation, 
New York; H. Carl Northup, Putnam County National 
3ank, Carmel, New York; R. Howard Webster, 
Imperial Trust Company, Montreal, Canada and Fred 
J. Young of Fred J. Young & Company, New York. 

William J. Langler, who has been vice president 
of the company since the resignation of the late D. N, 
Carvalho as president three years ago, was elected 
president and treasurer. F. E. Amidon was elected 
vice president and secretary and William L. 
II, now holder of the principal financial interest, was 
elected chairman of the board. 


Less, 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
of New York 


PROTECTIVE Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


Floyd N. Dull New President 


The company released the following statement: “At 
a meeting of the board of directors on March 18, Floyd 
N. Dull was elected a director and president of The 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 
and the Protective Indemnity Company. This change 
in management of these two companies was made with 
the approval of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 
Arrangements will now be concluded whereby the 
R.FLC. will put $3,000,000 of fresh capital and surplus 
into the companies. This will enable them to meet 
statutory capital requirements and provide adequate 
surplus for all needs. Negotiations for rehabilitation of 
the companies have been pending since the Insurance 
Department’s regular triennial examination disclosed an 
impairment in the capital structure and the Alfred M. 
Best Company, Inc., withdrew its policyholders’ rating 
in January of this year. Present plans contemplate a 
merger of the two companies. 

“Mr. Dull is very well known in the casualty insurance 
field. For thirty-three years he has been located in the 
insurance section of Manhattan. He came here as first 
assistant manager of The Travelers when, in 1914, 
that company reorganized its New York office. It was 
particularly noted at that time, when The Travelers 
selected him for their vast organization, that he had 
been in the business only a year and a half. He later 
became manager of The Travelers’ New York office. 

“As one important insurance official said, ‘He is a 
builder-upper.” That was demonstrated by his associa- 
tion with the Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
for some years after resigning from The Travelers, 
and the fact that in the seventeen years he has been 
a vice president of the Continental Casualty Company 
since they re-entered the New York field in 1930, he 
has contributed substantially to the growth of that 
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company’s business in New York and the eastern field. 
Mr. Dull has the respect and confidence of company 
men, agents and brokers alike, and it is generally 
conceded that this fine old organization is now in com- 
petent hands. He is one of the few insurance men to 
have served as president of the New York Board of 
Trade. For some years he was chairman of the Insur- 
ance Federation of the State of New York and is now a 
member of the insurance committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York. As a director 
of the Insurance Society of New York, he is presently 
engaged with others in the program of enlargement of 
the educational facilities of that organization. 

“Mr. Wilfrid C. Potter has consented to remain 
temporarily as chairman of the board. Mr. Potter was 
considered to be a leader in the casualty insurance 
field until his practical retirement some years ago. 
Under his direction as president, the Preferred pursued 
the uniform policy which made it one of the outstanding 
companies in its field. 

“Other officers and directors have submitted their 
resignations to be accepted at the convenience of the 
board of directors. Edward B. Twombly of the firm of 
Putney, Twombly, Hall and Skidmore, who has been on 
the board of both companies for several years, remains 
on the boards and becomes general counsel. Colonel 
Twombly will also continue on the finance committee 
of the companies. The examiners report the investment 
portfolio to be in excellent shape.” 


REINSURANCE Corporation of N. Y. 


NATIONAL Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Germain Resigns—New Director 


C. F. Germain has resigned as vice president of the 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York and National 
Reinsurance Corporation to become vice president and 
director of the Excess Management Corporation. Mr. 
Germain took part in the organization of the two 
reinsurance carriers in 1936 and 1939, respectively, 
and served each as vice president, director and member 
of the finance committees. 

The Excess Management Corporation, was formed in 
1936 and is the underwriting manager for the largest 
reinsurance market in this country, specializing in excess 
of loss covers. Last year the reinsurance premiums 
written by The Excess Management Corporation ex- 
ceeded $14,000,000. 

The companies represented by The Excess Manage- 
ment Corporation are the two companies with which 
Mr. Germain was formerly connected and The Excess 
Reinsurance Association—an association of twelve 
prominent American fire insurance companies. 

W. Ross McCain was elected a member of the board 
of directors of The Reinsurance Corporation of New 
York replacing Karl E. Prickett, resigned. Mr. McCain, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 


sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid anit 3 . +. no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
Companies are good companies to do business 
with. 


Hawkeye Casualty Co. 


DES MOINES, IA. 


Security Fire Insurance Co. 


XX 


DAVENPORT, IA. 





1000 ROOMS With tata 


RADIO IN Vea ¥ ROOM 


SIX FINE RESTAURANTS 


CENTRAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 


GARAGE A&A PFA CHM E.R 


JAMES J. FITZPATRICK 
GENERAL MANAGER 
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FIDELITY and SURETY 


BONDS 


* FIRE © INLAND MARINE 


Trinity UNIVERSAL INSURANCE Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS + EDWARD T. HARRISON, President 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION—Continued 


a well-known insurance executive, is president and a 
director of the companies comprising the Aetna Fire 
Insurance Group and is also a director of several banks 
and of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


RESERVE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Examined 


An examination was made of the company by the 
Insurance Department of Illinois for the period from 
incorporation, January 11, 1946 to and including July 
31, 1946. The company had an original capital and 
surplus of $100,000 and $52,000 respectively, which 
was later increased to $200,000 and $104,000. As of 
April 30, 1946 the Reserve Mutual Casualty Company 
was merged with and into this organization. Principal 
figures as of the examination date are: Assets, $295,- 
321 ; earned premiums, $132,960 ; losses and adjustment 
expenses incurred, $81,874; underwriting loss, $43,- 
691 ; investment gains, $1,334 ; capital, $200,000 and net 
surplus $61,294. 


SEQUOIA Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
Licensed 


The Sequoia Insurance Company completed its 
organization and received its license from the California 
Insurance Department on February 21. Initial resources 
of the company are $500,000 comprising capital $250,- 
000 and surplus $250,000. 
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Organization of this new company was inaugurated 
early in 1946 with the sponsorship of a group of Cali- 
fornia county farm mutual companies. Karl Lewis, one 
of the principal promoters, heads the First Reinsurance 
Company of California which it is reported will be 
absorbed by the Sequoia Insurance Company. 


UNITED STATES Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Revises Charter 


Ratification by the stockholders of the board of direc- 
tors’ proposal that the company amend its charter to 
permit underwriting of fire, marine and allied lines and 
issue participating policies, was recently announced by 
the company. 


Executive Changes 


The following appointments were announced: J. 
Harry Bibby as vice president ; Walter H. Kincannon 
as assistant secretary and John S. Smith as a member 
of the board of directors. 


WOLVERINE Insurance Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


Official Staff Changes 


Walter H. Munyon resigned as exective vice president 
and Robert A. Denton was elected a vice president at 
the annual stockholders’ and directors’ meetings of the 
company. Mr. Munyon will continue as a member of the 
board of directors. No other changes in the directorate 
or official staff were announced. 
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Globe and Rutgers Hire Insurance Company — 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1946 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


*Bonds—United 

*Bonds—All Oth 

*Stocks (Includes Subsidiary Companies at $3,540,191.61) 
sh on Hand and in Banks 

Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances) 

Interest Due and Accrued 

Other Admitted Assets 


$15,248,601.80 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses $ 1,758,497.63 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,353,600.00 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes and Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued 338,609.59 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 147,869.43 
Reserve for Retirement of Preferred Stock 6,538.74 
Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items 454,650.48 


$ 8,059,765.87 


Capital Stock: 
**34.00 Cumulative First Preferred Stock (12,500 shares $15.00 
Par Value including 120 shares held in Treasury for 
. Retirement) ¥% 187,500.00 
**$5.00 Cumulative Second Preferred Stock (33,420 shares $15.00 
Par Value) 501,300.00 
**$5.00 Cumulative Junior Preferred Stock (5,000 shares $15.00 
Par Value) 75,000.00 
Common Stock (80,000 shares $15.00 Par Value) 1,200,000.00 $1,963,800.00 


Surplus 5,225,035.93 7,188,835.93 





$15,248,601.80 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $7,188,835.93 ae oe 


* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the State of New York. If 
actual December 31, 1946 market quotations for all except subsidiary stocks had been used (subsidiary stocks other 
than insurance being taken at statutory values, and insurance stocks being taken at statutory values as at 
December 31, 1946, with portfolios adjusted to market) the Policyholders’ Surplus would be $7,665,350.12. There 
has been deducted an amount of $144,479.44 representing interest in our own stock through ownership of stocks of 
— insurance companies. Securities carried herein at $210,456.00 are deposited with State Departments as required 
vy law. 

** Entitled on voluntary or involuntary liquidation to $100.00 per share and accrued dividends. 


HOME OFFICE 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





American Home Fire Assurance Company 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1946 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


*Bonds—United States Government $ 773,779.58 
*Bonds—All Other 644,374.03 
*Stocks re 1,803,735.44 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . ‘ 647,895.27 
Mortgage Loan . 500. 

Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances) dnt 241,057.37 
Other Admitted Assets 6,825.10 


$4,134, 166.79 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses $ 166,795.52 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 1,147,635.09 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including $2,400.00 U. S. and Canada Income Taxes) and Contingent 

Commissions Due or Accrued 
Reserve for all other Items 


89,953.91 
48,725.96 


$1,453,110.48 
2,681 ,056.31 
$4,134,166.79 


Gantt Stock (100,000 shares $10.00 Par Value) 





POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $2,681,056.31 


* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the State of New York. If ac- 
tual December 31, 1946 market quotations for all except insurance stocks had been used (such insurance stocks being 
taken at statutory values) the Policyholders’ Surplus would be $2,790,071.77. There has been deducted an amount 
of $33,544.56 representing interest in our own stock through ownership of Second Preferred Stock of the Globe 
and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. Securities carried herein at $328,015.00 are deposited with Governments and 
State Departments as required by law. 


HOME OFFICE 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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New Process Fire Hazards—T. Alfred Pigming 
No One “Wrote the Ticket”—Ray Murphy 

Now is the ‘ime to Feature Fire insurance 
Office Equipment Directory 

Oklahoma Insurance Commissioner, New 
700th Anniversary 

og for Use 4 nn C. a 


Producer, What Now—Z. W. ae 
Products Liability ree a = Downey . 
Profitable Sideline, Sta 


ew Se bore of—J. George Fre ck 
Publi Law nd State Regulation—Wendell Berge 

Public Law 15—Russell B. Gallagher 
Public Liability ... i 
Public ietations, The Claim Man and—Frank Van Orman..Aug. 
Quiz of the Month 


i cnccceterdeebseseceereconsvecesssé oe 
Rate Kegulation, What Kind of—dward C. Stone 


Safety and —~ pane Section 

Safety Awa 

Safety, Light Streets for—Ed O. Powers 

Safety Responsibility in Action—Victor Veness 

Sales Slants from Other Fields 

Selection + Service = Sales—/rving J. Maurer 

Sell Comprehensive—Frank Adams, Jr. ............00eeeees Aug. 
Selling Tips from the Home Office ...............0.cseeeeeeed Apr. 
Sharpen Your Pencil—#ugene Whitmore 

Small Town Agent—0O. R. Hewitt 
Squeaks, Squawks and Vil—Gu 
State Regulation, Public Law 1 
Stock Index, Best’s 
Streamlining lusurunce Procedure—overt “. 

Surety Limits on Federal Bonds 

Swim With the ‘Yide—Kay J. Beech 

Three Horsemen, The—setter Vision Institute .... 
Today's Agent—Donuld U. Bowersock 

Today’s Upportunities—Z. M. Lang 

Trends in Casualty Claims—Hugh D. Combs 

Truck Insurance—Albert H#. Spottke 

Types of Pros George Frederick 
Under-Insurance, What About It?—A. L. Kirkpatrick 
Uniform Accounting—obert EK. Dineen 


Feryuson 
and—Wendell Berge 


Rate Regulatory Legislation 


Rate Re et,  sepaapnarapelmpeensal C. Stone 


Rating Bureau Cost 
Regulation, Adequate—Robert B. Dineen 
Regulatory Trends—J. F. Follmann, Jr. 


Represent the Buyer—Fred DeArmond 


Retrospective Rating—William J inrich 


Risk Kesearch Report 





Anne na Casualty & Surety, Hartford 
Aetna Life Group) 
feee Aetna Life Group) 

Aetna Fire, Hartford 
(Staff Promotions) 

Aetna Life Group, Hartford 
1946 Results) 

New Director) 

Alamo Casualty, San Antonio 
(New Company 

Alistate cutee, Chicago 
(Increases Capital) 

America Fore Group, New York 
(Consolidations Completed) ... 
(Executive Changes) 
eapital Increases) 

Mid-Year Returns) 
(Kerr Advanced) 

American-Associated Companies, St. Louis 
(Executive Change) - 

American Automobile Fire, St. Loui 
(Additional Surplus Contributed) . “Jane 95 

American Casualty, Reading 
(Examined) 

American Employers’ Insurance, Nenu 
(Recent Advancements) Pp 

American Farmers Mutual, Chicago 
(New Company) 3 

American Fidelity & Casualty, itichmond 
(Charter Revise Sep 

American Fidelity, 

(Increases Capital) Feb 

American Guarantee & Liability, New York 
(Examined) Nov. 89 
(Examined) Dec. 37 

American — Insurance, Baltimore 
(Takes Over A Business) . -Feb. 3 

American Income, Chicago 
(New Company) 


American Insurance Group, Newark 
(Official Changes) . 
(Staff Advancement) 
(Centennial) 
(New Vice President) 
American International, New Yor 
(Indian Affiliate Established) . tai 103 
American Motorists Insurance, Chicago 
(See Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty) Sept. 104 
American Mutual Liability, Boston 
(New Officials -»-May 103 
(Recent Appointments) May 103 
American Progressive Health, New _ 
(New Company) y 103 
American Reserve, New York 
(Dividend) haanewoeesesecccesveoee GD 
(Rouse las Staff) . 
American States enanaen, weyeme ~~ 
(Increases Capital) Feb. 33 
Anchor Casualt 
(Acquiring F' re st mliate) 
ecutive Changes) 
"I ina nen ff Lufkin 
ew Compan 
(additions Data) 
ey & Cox, New York 
Sth Anniversary) 
i Indemnity, New York 
(See Associated Reciprocal) 


° ae 103 
.-Jul 


Mar. 107 
Mar. 107 


For April, 1947 


ites ewan aaaelele Apr. 41 


Report of the Administration—Hunter Brown 


Residence & Outside Theft Policy Rates Revised 
Resurgence of Corporate Suretyship— Carroll W. Laird . 
ei 


Risk Research Report ....... 65604nabONN OO ees 


Uniform Accounting—wshelby U. Davis 


Use & Occupancy, Outlook od a oe C. Klein 
Valuation and Appraisal—Paul 


June 31 
What I Think 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Associated Factory Mutuals, Providence 

(Kelly Joins Staff) Feb. 
rocal, New York 
Revised) 


Assuciated Reci 
(Undr. Procedures 
(Brown Deceased) 

Atlantic City Fire, Atlantic City 
(Discontinues Insur. Operations) .May 4 
(Dissolved) Sept. 96 

Atlantic Mutual, New York 
(New Trustees) 

(Fur Rate Credit) ...... 
(Staff Promotions) . 

Automobile Club, Columbus 
(Recently Incorporated) 

Automobile Dealers Mutual, canene Neity 
(New Company) 

Automobile Insurance, “Hartford 
(See Aetna Life Group) 

(See Aetna Life Group 

Bakers Mutual, New York 
(Surplus Decreased) . 

Baltimore-American, New York 
(See National Liberty) 

Bankers Indemnity epee, Newark 
(New Officials) 

(Multiple Lines 

Bankers Life & Casualty, Chica 
(To Absorb ameeneeen leteai).-.- 
(Examined) 9080 
(Merger Completed) | 

Bankers National Life, Montclair 
(Adds Christian Science Rider) ..Oct. 87 

Bituminous Casualty, Rock Island 
(H. H. Cleaveland, Sr., Deceased) .July 94 

Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Staff Retirements) Aug. 94 

Boston Manufacturers Mutual, Boston 
(Consolidation) Feb. 34 

Brewera, Seats, Fort Lauderdale 
(Dissolved) saveevecs 

~~ Union Casualty, Columbus 
(Extends Underwriting Powers).May 104 
(Affiliate’s Capital Eularged) +s May 104 

Buckeye Union Fire, Columbus 
(Capital Enlarged) ....... 

(New Financing) ....... 

Butchers’ Mutual Casualty, New York 
(Contemplates Title Change) .....Nov. 90 

—. Cae, San Francisco 

See Great tern Fire & Marine) 
June 99 

Carolina Mutual, Charleston 
(Staff Changes) 

Cavalier Insurance, Baltim 

Now Pa. Casualty ery Mate) June 95 

Centennial Insurance, New 
(Capital Increase) Dec. 37 

Central -_— Hospital, Peoria 


Ceateat Me Manufacturers “Mutual, Yea. Wert 
(Correction Notice) Sept. 96 
(Dividend Reduction) 

Central Mutual, Chicago 

(LAqsideticn Payment Made) 

(Po <-ten ma Liability Suit 
Dismissed) 

Century Indemnity, Hartford 
(Planning Merger) 


Value of Inspecticns, Th 

Washington Code, New 

What Js —— with Insurance?—Walter OC. Yeomans .... 
s Wrong—W. Winthrep Clement 

What Kind of Rate Regulation?—Edward C. Stone 

What’s Wrong with Being Big?—G. W. Cecil 

Write it Right—H. N. Fullington .......cccccessceseees qe0es 


Your Business—Z. W. Sawyer 


Cherokee Fire Insurance, 
(New Company) 
(Licensed) 

Citizens Casualty, New York 
(Reduces Capital) 

Citizens Fund Mutual, Red Wing 
(See National Farm) 

Citizens Mutual Fire, Janesville 
(Absorbs Dairyman’s Mutual) .... 

Cleaners & Dyers, San Francisco 
(Licensed) 

Columbiana County Mutual, 
(See Druggist Mutual) 

Combined American, Dallas 
(Enters Life Field) 

Combined Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Elected Treasurer) Nov. 
(New Vice President) 

Commercial Bankers Mutual, Kansas ‘City 
(Business Suspended) 

(Examined) 
(Liquidated) 

Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 
(Increases Capital) 

(Official Changes) 

Commonwealth Insurance, New peer 
(Sixtieth Anniversary) Au 

Compania de Seguros, Mexico 
(Contemplates Capital Increase) ; 


Connecticut General Lite, Hartford | 
(New Aviation Policy) June 96 
Consolidated Taxpayers Mut., New Pig 
(Examined) May 105 
Continental Sornsis. Chicago 
(World-wide Trip [orem 
(June 30th Figures 
(A, & H. De epartment Enlarged) . 
(Premium Volume 
(Boiler & w..—F ee 
(Examined) 
(Vice President Dull Resigns) .... 
Continental Fire and Casualty, oo 
(Increases Capital) r. 108 
Continental Insurance, New York 
(Earnings in 1946) 
Co-Operative Casualty, St. Louis 
(Liquidation) 
Corroon & Reynolds, New York 
(R. A. Corroon Deceased) ...... oe 
(Official Staff Changes) J 
Corroon & Reynolds, Wilmington 
(Recapitalization) 87 
Cosmopolitan yey Casualty, New York 
(Changes Dividend) Feb. 35 
Country Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Examined) Ja 
Dairyman’s Mutual, Janesville 
(See Citizens Mutual) 
Dearborn National Insurance, Detroit 
(Revised Reinsurance Arrangements) 
June 96 
Detroit Automobile Inter-Insurance, mg 
(Changes General Counsel) . Sept. 
Dixie Fire Insurance, Greensboro 
(Rutter Named Secretary) 
Donegal & Conel, Mutual Fire, Marietta 
(Casualty Affiliation) ............June 


Nashville 
Sept. 


Lisbon. 


111 











Dru ciate Mutual snepeanen, Algona 
(Dividend Reduction) .......:..Sept. 98 
Druggist Mutual, Mansfield 
(Absorbs Columbiana County nutaeh) 5 


Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 
(Proposed Consolidation)......... 
(Consolidation, eo esseeese 
eens Hevgect Senencdcccnced -Nov. 
Graven Res —{ evecescene Feb 


Bogie Indemnity, New York 
lects New President) Sept. 
mien Casualty & Surety, New = 
(New Organization Sept. 98 
Bugire Mutual Casualty, New York 
einsures Mutual —e cecoeltOv. G2 
Employers’ Group, Bosto: 
(Creates New Aviation eatin ~ or 
ne 
(Simplified PPF Policy) ........ e — 97 
(Mullen Elected Trustee) ......... July 95 
(Recent Promotions) ............ 
(See American Employers’) .... 
Employers Reinsurance, Sanene City 
(Company Makes Changes) » eet. 98 
(Director Resigns) ............+- 
(Entering Fire Reinsurance field) 


109 
ae “ys Fire Insurance, Kansas City 
(In Liquidation) Feb. 36 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Capital Increase) ...........+... Nov. 91 


Excess Insurance, New York 
(Recommends Charter Changes). 
(Dividend BOOMERESE) co ccccccccccced 
COW GHICSE) ccvcccsccccccccccccee 


Family Life Insurance, Chicago 
(New Hospitalization Company)...July 96 
Farm Bureau Fire & Tornado, Indianapolis 
(New Company) 
(Now Operating) 
Farm Bureau Mutual PRI, Columbus 
(Record Gain) oe 
(Writings Up Sharply)" arr aan 
(Premium Volume) .........++++- 
Farm Bureau Mutual, Jefferson City 
(New Company) ........cessseeeee June 98 
Farm batens’ X utual, Madison 
(Adopts New Name) 


Farmers Automobile Inter-Insurance, Los 
Angeles (Examined) .............. Oct. 
Farmers Casualty, Des Moines 
(See Farmers inion Mutual)..... June 98 
Farmers Cooperative, Dallas 
SES TH TIES) occcceccccccces Mar. 109 
Farmers Union Mutua! Automobile, Des 
Moines (Name Changed) ........ Ju 


Fidelity & Casualty, New York 
ED. sc catectscvesececesos 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
BOO DRPOCCOTE) occ scccsccceccce 
Stockholders’ Report) .......... 
(Official Staff Changes) .......... 
Fidelity & Guaranty lire, Baltimore 
(Additional Financing) 
(Capital Increase Approved) ... 
(Staff Advancements) .... 
See U. S. F. & G.) .... 
Broadened Powers) 
(New Title) 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York 
(See Continental Insurance) ....Mar. 109 
Fire Association Group, Philadelphia 
(New Secretary an 
Fire Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles 
(Examination Report) Aug. 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Garrison Joins Staff) ........... Feb. 
(Expanding Charter Powers) . 
(Executive Staff Changes) ....../ "A 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Three Senior Officers Retire) .... 
First National Insurance, Seattle 
General Insurance) .......... 
Founders’ Fire & ane, Los Angeles 
COPBRBIMIRE) ccccccccccccccccocee M 
(Stock Gversubsceibed): Cetoconcsed 
(Licensed) 
(Now Actively Operating) ....... 
Franklin Mutual, Chicago 
(First Report on Claims) ........ Jan. 4 
General Bonding & Ins., Oklahoma “city 
(Recently Incorporated ) a 
General Casualty, Seattle 
DEED Soseessceescocecoves 
General Insurance, Seattie 
(Examined) . 
General Reinsurance, New York 
(Lowry Named President) ......Se A 100 
(Official Staff Changes) ........... . 90 
General henner tant New York 
(Announces Dividend a - Jan. 41 
Germantown Fire, Ph _— phia 
(Stockholders’ ag aN . 41 
Rosenlund, President) .......... b. 36 
Stockholders’ Suit Continued)... . 37 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 
(Additions to Official Staff)......June 98 
(Premiums Up 35%) .....+.-ese0e: Jan. 41 


- ay 4 
Oct. 





eee eeeeeeeeeseseee 





see eeesene 


eee eeeee 
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Globe Indemnity, New York 
bw New President) ........ 
t American Group, New York 
“(Charter SS A 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 
DE WED castctcesdeccecces 7 
Revises A. & H. Policies) ......4 Apr. 101 
—_— Western Fire & Marine, San Francisco 
(Running Mate for Cal. Compensation) 
June 99 
Group Casualty, St. Louis 
(New Mutual Formed) ........:... 
Group Health, New York 
(Granted a Charter) .............. Dec. 40 
Guarantee Mutual Fire, apeageets 
(Deviation Reduced) ............ 
Guardian Indemnity, Springfield | 
(Newly Formed) 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas 
(Capital Increase) 
Hamilton Fire Insurance, New York 
(See Industrial Insurance) eee Fe 
Uardware Dealers Mutual, Stevens Point 
PEE. .6:0010.0:4.56080680840%00%8 
Hardware cndemoity, Minneapolis 
(Correction Notice) .... 
Hardware Gieteas od Stevens P oint 
(Examined) 
Harleysville Mut. Cas., Harley ee 
(Examined) 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, iepttora 
New Officers) . No 
(Premium Volume) 
Hartford Fire Insurance, Hartford 
(Secretary Morse Deceased) 


Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 
(Announces Dividend) ........... 
(New Vice President) ........... Apr. "102 
Highway Insurance, Austin 
err Apr. 102 
= Fire & Accident, Belleville 
(N Company) 8 
(Additional. Data sac ra ni ec ariecabdl 
Haven Insurance, Winter Haven 
(Recently Licensed) ............+.. No 


Health Service, Detroit 
(Newly Organized) ........ccecces 
Holyoke Mutual Fire, Salem 
CRO 06 ORE) occ ccccccccscce 
Home Indemnity, New York 
(New Vice President) 
Home Insurance, New 
DED sc¢bcevaeseaccoesapnes 
(Kurth Retires) 
(Record Volume) 
Hospital Service, Chicago 
(See Central Illinois) ............ 
Illinois —— Casualty, Peoria 
RRR ae Jan. 43 
Mlinois 1 Notional Casualty, Springfield 
FR enn vd Ruling Rendered) ..Mar. 110 
roved Risk Mutuals, New Yo 
= hanges in Membership) beccecss F 
Indemnity Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Broadens Burglary Policy) ...... J 
(Expands Foreign Department) .. 
Drops Mysterious Disappearance 
lause) 
(Examined) 


Industrial Insurance, Flemington 
Acquires National F. & M 
“2a errr 

Industrial Insurance, New York 

(New Fleet Formed) ............ 

Insurance Company of N. A., Philadelphia 

(N. Y. Approves Installment Plan) 

.May 106 

(Services Extended) ............. Aug. 98 

(Extends Wave Damage) ........ 

(Aircraft Coverage) ............ 

(Wins Coveted Award) .......... 

(Solicits Reinsurance) ............ 

CPO BEENEED . .ccreccdsccovcees 

(T. Leaming smith Retires)...... 38 

(New Aircraft Hull Rat. Plan). "kee. “103 
Insuro Medic Life, Dallas 

(New Company) ...... e0nesesess June 100 
Insurors Indemnity, = 

(Stock Interest y Pe uly 
Inter-Insurance Exchan ge, L os _ eles 

(Auto Insurance Re samy! ay 107 
International Re-Insurance, D 

(To Receive Initial Dividend) — 

Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati 
Adopts New Title) .............. 

Iowa Mutual Insurance, ‘D Dewitt 


ept. 100 


Seen ewer eeseeee 


Cee eeeeeereeees 
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eeeseee 


.-Dee. 41 


ation Redu 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance, Jamestown 
(Discontinues Automobile ee ~ 


ay 
John Marshall Senne, hepsi 
(Dissolved) a 


Kemper Group, Cnichige 
(Allen Joins Organization)...... 
Ker stone Indemnity, ey hia 
olicyholders’ Assess. Decr.)..... Nov. 93 
Ksateck y & Louisville Mutual, Louisville 
(Dissolved) Apr. 104 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee) 


Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Operating Exhibit ore 104 
(Insurance Stores) ........+++....Sept, 104 

Lincoln Bonding & Insurance, Lincoln 
(See Merchants Casualty) ....... 

Lincoln Mutual page Detroit 
(Adds New Line)........ 

Lloyd’s, London 
(Otticlals Chosen for 1947) ....... -Jan. 43 

London Assurance, London 
FER BMURTERORET). occ cececccccs 

London & Kdinburgh, a 
(Enters Canada) .......cecsseeee Sept. 104 

London Guarantee and ‘Accident, New York 
(Examined) ...... Nov, 9 

London & Provincial, London 
(U. S. Operations Discontinued). 

London & Scottish, London 
(See Northern Assurance) ssoees Aug, @ 

Loyal Automobile, Los Angeles 
CHOW SNE) occ cBeccsccsece 

Loyalty Group, Newark 
(Staif promotions) ..........ss-. ‘eb, 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, — 
(Auto Dividends Reduced) ... 
(Kemper Group Changes) ........ Ja 

Lumber Mutual Casualty, New — 
(ixamined) .... Nov. 

Lumber Mutual Fire, Bos 
(Hxpansion of Agency spacilities 
Planned) 

Magnolia Lnsurance, austere 
(New Company) . o+e+ Oct, 8 

Manufacturers Casualty, * Philadelphia 
(See Pennsylvania Casualty) ....Sept. 1 
(OUltlicial Stulf Advancements)..... N 
(Ufticial Staff Changes) ........... J 

Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 
(Utiicial Staff Advancements) .. 
(Otficial Staff Advancements) 

Maryland Casualty, = 
(Yo Reimburse K.F.C.) ..... ----June 101 
(Approve Retinancing Plan) ......Aug, #7 
(Kelnaucing Underway) ........- Aug. Wf 
CEigmts MERITS). coccccscccccess 
(Retires R.#.C, Advances) 

(Writings at Record High) ...... 
(Harper, President) ............. 

Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
(Stockholders’ Report 

Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 
CRRBRERIMGE) ccnccesccccccece 

Merchants Casualty, Lincoin 


eeeeee 


-Feb, 38 


- Nov. & 
- Jan, 4 


eee e er ereeereees 


(To Change Title) .........+++..May 108 
Merchants & Farmers Mutual, St. Paul 

(Kehabilitator Appointed) .......Feb. 9% 
Merchants Mutual Casualty, Buffalo 

CRED otaceccsucéssceedouns 
Merchuuts Mutual Casualty, Kansas City 

(Kecently Licensed) .............-Jduly 7 
La Metropolitana, Havana 

(See Rhode Isiand Insurance)...May 110 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire, Lansing 

(Branch OUitice Closed) ...........duly 8 
Mid-States Insurance, Chicago 

(Curtails Business) ............+..Oct. 9% 
Mid-Western Indemnity, Cleveland 

(New Company Apr. 104 
Minnesota Medical Service, St. Paul 

(ZO ERESEPOEREE) cccccccesacs soesneme 105 
Monarch Fire Insurance, Clev 

(Pearl Makes Offer for Steck)" “Sept. 16 
Motorists Mutual Insurance, Columbus 

(See Donegal & Conoy Mutual)... june 96 
Motor Vehicle Casualty, Chicago 

CHRBMMNEE) cccccvscccccsevccescsclee 
Mountain States Casualty, Billings 

(New Stock Company) . -Sept. 106 
Mountain States Mutual Casualty, Billings 

(See Mountain States Casualty) Sept. 1 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, Omaha 

(Sponsoring Fire Affiliate) .......Nov. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance, Boston 

CEOED  swcnicticesceecces 
Mutual fe my / New York 

(See Empire Mutual Casualty)....Nov. 91 
Mutual Co. Association, Washi ngton 

GOENOED bs h cc cccdssovecsicnsns Jan. 4 
Mutual Indemnity, Ardmore, Okla. 

(New Company) ........... eoseeeMay 18 
Mutual Medical Insurance, Indianapolis 

COW: COMMER) cccvccccocecccves y 108 
National Automobile & Cas., Los pasa k 
(Reduces Commissions) May 108 


License Suspemded) ...... ‘Sune 101 
(Suspension Order Stayed) .......July 8 
(Demurrer Sustained) ........Sept. 106 
§ et ood es Decision 
ou é 
(Tr 
National , Commas, "Detroit 
(Garret, Vice President) age 0 apt 106 
National Farm Mutual, Red Wi 
(Adopts New Tae) o0epesessseos 
National Fire & Marine, Elizabeth 
(Dissolution Proposed) 
National Liberty, New York 
(Staff Advancements) ........... 
National Lloyd’s, Baltimore 
(Initial Payments Made) ........ 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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For 
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National Reinsurance, New York 
(See Reinsurance Corp.) cana 107 
National Keserve Insurance, Chi 
(See Dubuque Fire & Marine) adeno 4 
(See Dubuque Fire & Marine) ....July 
National Union Indemnity, a 
(New Executive) Aug. 98 
New England cogent. Springfield 
(Increases Capital 
New Hampshire Fire, emma 
Forming Casualty Affiliate) . oy 95 
Dividend Change) Apr. 105 
New Hampshire Indemnity, Manchester 
(See New Hampshire Fire) .......Nov. 
New Jersey Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton 
(Dividends to Policyholders) ....Jan. 39 
New Jersey Mfrs. Ass'n Fire, ‘'renton 
(Dividends to Policyholders) 
Nodak Mutual Insurauce, Fargo 
(New Company) .... 
North British Group, New Yor 
(Utticial Staff Advancements)....May 109 
North British & Mercantile, London 
(Canadian Manager Retires) Feb. 40 
Northeastern Lusurance, Hartford 
(Babson Sells interest) .. 
(New Directors) 
(Staff Changes) 
Northern Assurance, Londou 
(Barbour Retiring) . Aug 
Northern Illinois Hospital, mnenaes | 
(Surplus Decreased) ...... ov. 
Northern Mutual Casualty, eee 
(See Bankers Life & Casualty)...June 95 
(Suspended in Ohio) .........-+-+ July 98 
North Star Reinsurance, New York 
(Lowry Named President) 
(Official Staff Changes) . 
(Addition to Staff) 
Northwestern Mutual Fire, Seattle 
(Record Volume) 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity, LeRoy 
(Examined) 
Ohio Farmers Insurance, LeRoy 
(Examined) 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau, Okiahoma’ City. 
New Company) ecccecocs June 
Old American Insurance, Kansas City 
(Recent Changes) ......e...00-- June 102 
Old Homestead Hail, Lincoln 
(New Company) ........+. 
Old North State, Greenville 
(New Company) 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles 
(Declares Extra Dividend) 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
(Creditors Receive Dividend) 
La Paternelle Fire & General, Paris 
(Capital Increase) 
Pearl Assurance, London 
(Acquires Bulk of Monarch Stock) Dec. 43 
Peerless Casualty, Keene 
(Plans New Capitalization) .....May 109 
(New Capitalization Aposeve’) -- June 103 
pemene teenie Accident Health, Phila. 
(New Company) Pp 
(New Company) 
pomney ironies Casualty, Baltimore 
(See Cavalier Insurance) 
jeurplus Contribution) 
Reinsures Portion of Business) sept ‘107 
Elects New Officers) 
See American Health) . 33 
(Change in Control)....... dbsc0es 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Assn. Gpouaite. agg 
(Declares Extra Dividend) . 97 
(Approves Extra Dividend) 
Petersburg Insurance, Petersburg 
(Company Revived) 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York 
(Bxamined) 
Pioneer Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Addition to Staff 
(Guaranty Capital Proposed) . 
(Guarantee Capital Established) 
Planet Insurance, Detroit 
(Elects New President ) 
Potomac Insurance, Washington 
(Addition to Staff) 





June 102 
Mar. 113 


‘Sap 100 
.Aug. 99 


For April, 1947 


eeeeeeesesese 


| agree ig: Dividend) 
the Amend Charter) .. 
Ratin, 


a = Insurance, ow Peng 
(New Official 109 


by ° . 
(Stockholders Meet) os q 
pea Nes Additional” Funds) .-Mar. 113 
Dull New President) Apr. 106 
Preferred Risk Mutual, Des Moines 
(Insurance for Abstainers) 
Protective Indemnity, New York 
— ee 
(Dull t) 
Protective Life & Accident, peurenea 
(Recently Licensed 
Providence Washington, Providen 
R. I. Commissioner Joins Staff). -Feb. 42 
Public "National, Miami Beach 





ged 


Business to be | = 
Queen City Fire, Sioux Falls 
(Reinsurance Contract Terminating) 


Reinsurance ration. New York 
(Official Staff Changes) 
(Germain Resigns) 
(New Director) 


Reserve Insurance, Chicago 
(Merger Completed) 
(Increases Capital) 
(Broadens Charter) 
(Examined) 

Resolute Fire Insurance, Provid 
(Additions to Official Sta gga “Jone 103 


Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(Agreement Reached) May 110 
(Automobile Business Discontinued) 

ug. 


(Recapitalization) 
(Revised Managerial Asrasigeiient 


(Opens' Cuban Office) ....... ere 


Royal Indemnity, New pune 

(ixecutive Changes) eoeeeeduly 100 

(Elects New President) . -+--Sept. 98 
Rural Fire, Dallas 

(See Farmers Cooperative) Mar. 109 
Rural Mutual Casualty, Madis 

(See Farm Bureau Mutual). Apr. 100 


St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(Stockholders’ Report) ..... --...-Mar. 114 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul 
(Mid- Year’ Returns) 
(Bigelow Deceased) 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. ts 
(Mid- Year Data) Sep 
Scottish Union & National, itdinbureh 
(Vreeland Retires) cocccceee. 28 
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V4 Hy are the jades of Mogaung best?” Amaturus was asked. “Is not 
all jade good and of fine appearance?” 


Amaturus called on those who asked to note the noise of the wind. “We 
see it not,” said Amaturus, “yet who cannot tell the music of the West 
Wind from the brooding wind of the East? And what of the gentle lullaby 
of the South and the cold blast of the night North Wind? 


“Truly we judge by what we hear; so it is with jade. Mogaung jade 
has over a long period earned the highest reputation for quality. 
“When there is apparently no outward difference 
between things, then you will have to judge 
by what you hear. What is their reputation?” 
National Fire Group Agents have built good reputations over many years. 


—D. S. Butler 
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